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THE DREAMER, 


All day the white-haired woman sits 

Beside the open door, and knits; 

No living thing her dim eye sees, 

As busy with old memories, 

She dreams her dreams of what has been, 

And knits her old-time memories in. 

She thinks of those who long ago, 

Went out across the threshold low, 

How many times her listening ear 

Has thought familiar footsteps near, 

And she has started up to find 

A dead leaf rustling im the wind. 

But never as of those who lie 

Beneath the wide and tender sky, 

With folded hands on quiet breast, 

All wrapped about with peace and rest, 

She thinks of them. For her they tread 

The green earth with her. None are dead. 

Though years have fallen like the leaves 

Above the graves where summer weaves 

Her grase-fringed coverlet, to keep 

Safe hid from us the ones asleep, 

She sees them all. Nor grass nor mold 

Can hide the ones she loved of old. 

She talks with them. When brown-winged bees 

Make merry inthe locust trees, 

She thinks he oomes and sits with her 

Whose voice was love's interpreter. 

O dreamer! young again to-day, 

What matters if your hair is gray? 

Sometimes she thinks that round her knee 

Her children play in happy glee, 

And when they tired and sleepy grow, 

She sings some song of long ago, 

And on her loving mother-breast 

She rocks her tittle ones to rest. 

O dreamer, knitting all the day 

Your dreams in with your stitches gray, 

Yours is a happy, happy heart, 

A haunted world from ours apart. 

The years that turn your tresees gray 

Have given you back your youth to-day. 
—Erchange. 








HETTY’S STRANGE HISTORY. 
American literature owes gratitude to 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, first for publish- 
ing a continuous series of new American 
novels, and then for sending them forth 
anonymously, thus securing tolerably im- 
partial criticism. The last of the series 
seems to me by far the most original and 
powerful. Its predecessor by. the same au- 
thor, “Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” showed 
some strong qualities, but was too predom- 
inantly sombre, and in some respects crude. 
“Hetty’s Strange History” exhibits much 
more matured power; and certainly shows 
great originality of plot, strength of charac- 
terization, and beauty of style; and though 
it undeubtedly leaves to some extent, like 
its predecessor, a painful impression, this 
is not sufficiently predominant to impair ite 
merit as a work of art. 

That the plot of this story seems improb- 
able may be freely admitted. This is in it- 
self a merit, in one respect. Novels of real 
interest must commonly be founded on 
something which is called improbable; that 
is, on incidents which would not be expect- 
ed, and which do not happen every day. 
But life is full of such improbabilities. Just 
a8 we constantly see sunsets whose combi- 
nation of colors would seem incredible in a 
Picture; so we often, in real life, encounter 
combinations of circumstance that we should 
regard as improbable in a novel. It is the 
business of a novelist to encounter and deal 
With these combinations, and to try to bring 
the wonders of fiction somewhere near the 
Wonders of truth. There is no danger of 
Surpassing truth, in this respect. 





The plot of “Hetty’s Strange History” is 


simply the plot of Hawthorne’s ‘“Wake- 
field” (in Twice-Told Tales), with a motive 
superadded. Wakefield, a quiet, common- 
place man, suddenly takes it into his head 
to absent himself from his wife; and lives 
for many years in the same town with her, 
without her knowledge. At the last they 
meet and are re-united. There is no motive 
alleged, beyond whim; yet the analysis of 
both characters has always been admitted to 
be in Hawthorne’s profoundest vein. In this 
case, it is the woman who leaves her hus- 
band; she goes to a distance instead of re- 
maining near him; and she has a motive— 
to leave him free to marry some one who 
may, she thinks, make him happier. This 
is the plot; and the skill with which it is 
worked out isin many points, I dare to say, 
worthy of Hawthorne. 

No doubt this act of Hetty’s would seem 
to many women simply incredible. They 
would be incapable of it; whether of its dar- 
ing, its implied deception, its self-sacrifice 
or its self-delusion, At any rate, fortunate- 
ly for the peace of wedded life, they would 
not do it. But the question is not whether 
they individually would do it, but whether 
anybody could do it. And here comes in 
appropriately the remark made to me by a 
man of great acuteness and wide experience 
of life: “Ido not know,” he said, ‘‘that any 
woman ever did what Hetty did. But I have 
no doubt that a hundred men and women of 
sensitive natures have thought of doing it, in 
times of great, inward struggle; and if they 
have come as near as that, it is legitimate 
for the artist to trace it one step farther, and 
depict it as done.” 

Then comes the question whether such an 
act, if possible in nature, is here made true 
in art—that is, consistent with the character 
of the woman whois supposed to perform it. 
On this point there has been, I think, a good 
deal of rather shallow criticism. Because 
Hetty was a peculiarly strong, self-control- 
led, practical, rather reticent person; there- 
fore, people argue, she was not the person 
to do a thing so strange. But I should think 
that any person who was familiar with life, 
or with Shakspeare, or with Hawthorne, 
would argue just the other way. Physi- 
cians say that eccentric people rarely be- 
come insane; they may always seem on the 
verge of it; but their oddities are a perpet- 
ual safety-valve, and they never take the ac- 
tual plunge. The people who become sud- 
denly insane are commonly those who never 
before did anything peculiar; but in whom 
some controlling tendency has been working 
for years, unseen, and bursts out at last. So 
with Hetty; the very qualities that seemed 
her safeguard were her danger; had she 
been light, volatile, wayward, there would 
have been no such accumulation of self-or- 
ture as that which finally drove her away 
from herhushand. Her strength, reticence, 
self-control, were the very qualities brought 
to bear upon the act she performed. 

But was not her act wrong? Of course it 
was. Is not, then, the moral of the book 
wrong’? Of course it is not; unless it can 
be shown that the author has disguised the 
character of wrong action, or deprived it of 
its just retributions. But this is precisely 
what she has not done, and the most power- 
ful and difficult part of the book is the con- 
clusion, in which Hetty, as it were, does 
penance for her wrong deed by faithful ser- 
vice to the poor and sick, and through this 
very act unconsciously brings about her re- 
union with her husband. Although finally 
forgiven by him, she never outgrows the 
sear of her self-inflicted wound, and as is 
expressly stated, suffers from remorse to her 
dying day (p. 284). The strength shown by 
the author in depicting the husband’s emo- 
tions, is very great and admirable, and bears 
upon this same point; with all his surprise 
and his emotions, the man’s feeling of wrong 
cannot be checked; his horror of the false- 
hood struggles with his wonder at the love; 
and his almost ungracious forgiveness is a 
touch that only a novelist of high order 
would have dared. Hetty’s offence is par- 
doned by him, by the author and by the 
reader, ‘‘because she hath loved much;” and 
this is just as it should be. 

I cannot think of amy novel in which the 
penalty of a wrong act is dealt out more pre- 
cisely and more inexorably. It would not 
be right that Hetty should not suffer pro- 
foundly, inasmuch as her act involved many 
persons in suffering, and might have involv- 
ed them in a legal crime. It moreover made 
her own life a falsehood, and ultimately left 
no refuge for her husband, except to become 
indirectly a participant in that falsehood. On 
the other hand, it would not be right that she 
should not be restored to partial happiness 
at last, because the action, however wrong 
in form and consequences, was in its motive 
as profoundly unselfish as any ever done by 
a human being. And it is evidently to this 
motive, as a motive, and not to the actual 





occurrence, that the author refers in the two 
exquisite sonnets which preface the book. 
The critic whom I have already quoted— 
one whom long residence in a foreign coun- 
try has made a more dispassionate judge 
of American literature than most of us can 
be—declared it as his judgment that ‘‘Het- 
ty’s Strange History” is the most remark- 
able of recent American fictions. Such is 
my own opinion, so far as I am competent 
to judge; and the author is especially to be 
thanked for venturing boldly among the 
depths of life, instead of following the ex- 
ample of the most popular American nov- 
elists of the day, and lingering in the shal- 
lows. The field of great fiction must al- 
ways be, after all, in profound emotions and 
“strange histories.” T. W. H. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


Eprrors JourNAL. — ‘‘A Lesson of the 
Hour,” by “‘T. W. H.,” closed with these 
words: ‘“These questions will have to be 
solved, not by reviving exploded theories of 
community of property — a state of things 
which would be, as Charles Fourier said, 
‘the grave of individual liberty’—but by in- 
troducing, step by step, and with wise judg- 
ment, the principle of co-operation into our 
industrial life. And women, beyond any 
other class, need to consider those princi- 
ples, although it is chiefly men, at present, 
who have the practical training necessary 
for their application.” 

I was very glad to read this from the pen 
of T. W. H., as I was some years ago glad 
to see his suggestion to Jean Ingelow, that 
some better form of Association than we 
had yet discovered would, by and by, re- 
deem household labor from drudgery and 
raise it to the dignity of a fine art. 

If it is true that women, beyond any oth- 
er class, need to consider the principles of 
co-operation, is it not reasonable that some 
space in the Woman’s JouRNAL should be 
devoted to a statement or discussion of 
those principles? Ido not wish to find fault 
or to seem ungrateful for the good things 
given, and I confess that I have never edit- 
ed a paper, and do not think myself quali 
fied to do it; but I often feel that the Jour- 
NAL might give usa little more variety of the 
truth for which we are perishing. For in- 
stance, I never open the inner pages of the 
paper without the conscious wish that I may 
find something about Association or Dress 
Reform; and no number of a Woman’s pa- 
per seems to me quite complete which has 
not some good word upon one or other of 
these important topics. 

You published last winter a letter from 
Colonel Daniels, with a circular of the Co- 
operative Industrial Association of Fairfax 
County, Va. Their third circular was is- 
sued not long ago ‘‘to answer the inquiries 
of correspondents and diffuse information 
as to the enterprises.” Itis so good that 1 
hope it will soon appear in the JouRNAL. 1 
have kept my eye upon this movement as 
well as I could in my presant situation. The 
numbers of the Peacemaker have been pass- 
ed along to me by a friend who subscribed 
for it. Its editor, however, cannot fellow- 
ship with the Virginia Co-operative Associ- 
ation, because he can be satisfied with noth- 
ing which is not varnished over on the out- 
side with a coating of ‘“‘religion.” I hope 
some of us know religion when we find it in 
the solid grain of a thing. Is an enterprise 
just? Is it also generous? Does it contem- 
plate wide universal ends, or merely private 
salvation from poverty and discomfort? By 
some such tests as these we can judge of the 
religion of an enterprise, and whether it is 
likely to have God’s blessing upon it. I 
think the Virginia Association does well to 
keep the project upon a strictly business ba- 
sis. 

What we want to know is—how we can 
most quickly and surely lift all mankind out 
of the poverty and misery in which most of 
them live. Co-operative associations similar 
to the one contemplated in Fairfax County, 
Va., are surely excellent in their way, and 
no doubt they may be improved upon. But 
how shall we get hold of the swarming vag- 
abonds, tramps, and growing criminals? It 
isa glaring disgrace to Christendom that 
such classes should stillexist. I don’t think 
we shall have reached the secret of Chris- 
tianity till we (society) have learned to bear 
their sins, and till we consent to suffer with 
and for the poor creatures who have been 
defrauded of good birth and good training, 
while we feel that it is our duty and our 
privilege to prevent the making of any more 
‘‘dangerous classes.” 

All this talk about arming ourselves 
against them (except in an emergency), rais- 
ing a standing army to keep themin due 
subjection, is simply shocking in a country 
where democratic principles lie at the basis 





of our institutions. It is plain enough that 
we must all suffer on account of these ‘‘dan- 
gerous classes,” whether we consent or not; 
but as soon as society can realize its obliga- 
tion to furnish every one of its members a 
fair chance for a decent birth and nurture, 
(1 mean a home where pure air, good water, 
nourishing food, comfortable shelter and 
temperature, and education for usefulness 
and happiness are possible), so soon we shall 
take on a newness of life, sociaily. I am 
sure I don’t know what ontward form it 
will take, but let us keep our eye on this as 
a result to be sought for. 

I wish I could examine Fourier’s writings 
for myself. I should like to read Herbert 
Spencer’s books on Social Science. I hope 
I may at least read Col. Waring’s late book 
on ‘Village Improvements and Rural Villa- 
ges.” I express these wishes and hopes 
here, thinking that some kind-hearted per- 
son who has access to books, at least through 
public libraries, may be led to give to less 
favored persons more gieanings from the 
writings of those who have most thoroughly 
considered social questions. 

Last winter I came across Horace Gree- 
ley'’s ‘‘Hints toward Reforms,” and read 
with great interest his lectures on associa- 
tion and co-operation. 1 wish they might 
receive a fresh circulation. What reader of 
those lectures would ever recognize the 
New York Tribune, in its editorials since the 
late strikes and riots, as a paper ‘‘founded 
by Horace Greeley?” They should take 
down that sign now, unless they can bring 
the spirit of the paper into harmony with it. 
How I would like to see the first lecture in 
‘Hints towards Reforms,” entitled ‘The 
Emancipation of Labor,” reprinted in the 
Tribune of to-day! Some pages of it read 
now like prophecy; and I have not happen- 
ed to see anything lately that better fits the 
need of the present hour, than that and oth- 
er lectures on Social Organization, publish- 
ed in 1854, 

We are no worse off than our neighbors, 
weare told, Other nations suffer from hard 
times. They, too, have had the same social 
questions to face, with worse riots than 
ours. They have Icarned to put down riots, 
and to keep a hungry and discontented pop- 
ulace in subjection, by the force of astrong 
government. God forbid that our difficul- 
ties should be finally settled in the same 
way, or that we should ever be satisfied with 
such a peace as theirs. No, we areourown 
government. Better than that, we are a 
band of brothers; and I believe we shall go 
on trying to equalize, as far as possible, ad- 
vantages for health, education, usefulness 
and happiness among all classes of society. 

Farrtu Rocuestrer. 
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TRIBUTE TO HORACE MANN. 


Six pages of the last number of the Donna, 
the publication of which is now carried on 
at Bologna, instead of as formerly at Ven- 
ice, are devoted to an account of the life of 
Horace Mann, translated from the French 
of Laboulage. Reference is made to the 
valuable biographical work of Mrs. Mann, 
to whom this most enthusiastic tribute will 
be, we are sure, very welcome, and the 
three later volumes published by her, con- 
taining lectures, educational reports, and 
political discourses, are noticed. Those no- 
ble words of Mr. Mann’s last address to the 
pupils of Antioch College are: ‘‘In this no- 
ble battle of life, in which it is our duty to 
fight against error and injustice, if you are 
ever defeated, seek at least to be comforted 
with the thought of having combatted and 
conquered some abuse, some vice, some fol- 
ly, some false opinion, some cruelty, some 
wrong, whatever it be. And, I pray you, 
guard in your hearts these words, which | 
leave to you as a farewell: ‘‘Be ashamed to 
die without having obtained one victory for 
the good of humanity.” 

Mr. Mann sent for his beloved pupils, in 
the hour of his departure, wishing to ad- 
dress them once more; but he was unable. 
Only three words, ‘‘Man—Duty-—God—” es- 
caped from his lips. ‘‘And are not these 
three words,” asks one writer, ‘‘the compen- 
dium of his whole life?” 

‘‘How many human glories,” he exclaims 
in conclusion, ‘‘do not pale before the sweet 
and pure splendor of such virtue!” 

J. R.A, 
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MRS. CAMPBELL AMONG THE MINERS. 


The lecture by Mrs. M. W. Campbell 
upon the question of Woman Suffrage, was 
largely attended by our people, and listened 
to with profound interest. Mrs. C. is an 
able elocutionist and logical reasoner, which 
enables her to present forcible arguments in 
favor of the rights of her sex. We believe 
that the question will receive a liberal sup- 
port from the miners of San Juan.—La Pla- 
ta Miner, Colorado, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. A. C. BLopeerr will lecture the 
coming season on ‘‘Among the Breakers,” 

Mrs. Marcia E. D. Woop, will lecture 
on ‘‘American Homes,” the coming season. 

Miss A. Ror has been elected vice- princi- 
pal of the Valencia Grammar School, San 
Francisco. 

Miss LAURETTA WHEELOCK, reader of the 
Blish Combination, has returned from Nan- 
tasket Beach. 

Mrs. Boss’ lecture on ‘Our Girls,” will, it 
is said, be one of the most attractive and 
popular this season. 

Miss Rose Eytince will appear in the 
most prominent New England lecture cour- 
ses the coming season. 

Miss GrorGia E. Cayvan will make sev- 
eral extended tours this season from the ap- 
pearance of engagements. 

Mrs. J. Sourhwortu SPAULDING will lee- 
ture this winter on ‘How shall we Help 
Ourselves” and ‘‘Popular Fallacies.” 

Miss CELESTE E. Busn has a very read- 
able article on ‘‘Teachers on an Unbender,” 
in the Norwich (Conn.) Avrora for Aug. 10 

Mrs. Carrie Smitu, of Greenville, O., is 
to be the new preceptress at the Connecticut 
literary institute, whose term begins on the 
29th. 

Mrs. CuristinA Weston, of Salem, 
Mass., left by wil! $4000 to the Society for 
the Relief of Aged Women, $3000 to the 
East Church, and $4000 to the City Hospi- 
tal. 


Mrs. Buriter, formerly Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, has started for Adrianople, with 
the intention of crossing the Balkans to the 
seat of war, where she will make studies for 
pictures. 

Miss CATHERINE Smirnu and Miss E. A. 
CuMMINGS, of Salem Mass., are lady teach- 
ers who have recently sailed for Cape Colo- 
ny. South Africa, under the auspices of the 
American Board. 

Mrs. WriLuiAM Hype and Miss Sarau R. 
Sacre, of Ware, have given to Mills Semina- 
ry at Brooklyn, Cal., $2000 to found a schol- 
arship for the daughters of clergymen, in 
memory of their father, the late Orrin Sage. 

Mrs. Gov. VAN Zanpr, of Rhode Island, 
is a daughter of the late Albert G. Green, 
who wrote that excessively picturesque 
chant, ‘Old Grimes is Dead.” Mrs. Van 
Zandt is known for her zeal in charitable 
projects. 

Miss Mary L. Swarn, M. D., daughter of 
Mr. C. D. Swain, of Roxbury, and Miss 
Adele 8. Hutchison. M. D., graduates of 
of the Boston School of Medicine, have been 
successfully located professionally in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mer. GERSTER, who lately made such a 
sensation in the operatic world of London, 
it is said, has a voice worth at least 
$250,000 a year while it lasts. Engage- 
ments have poured in to her from St. Peters- 
burg, Paris and Vienna. 

Mrs. EvizaneTn THOMPSON has made an 
appeal to the thinking people of America, 
by offering prizes for the best article on the 
‘Labor Question” in its widest scope. They 
are to be sent to the Library Table, New 
York, before the first of October. 

MMe. Parri's earnings, notwithstanding 
her husband’s extravagance at the gaming 
table and her own profuse and splendid way 
of living, are said to amount to a very hand- 
some sum — from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
francs (from $200,000 to $400,000.) 

Miss Apa L. Wuirts, the daughter of the 
Lord Mayor of London, was married the 
other day at St. Paul's Cathedral with an 
enormousamount of ceremony. ‘The young 
lady was attended by sixteen bridesmaids, 
and had a wedding-cake so large that it had 
to be cut with a silver sword specially man- 
ufactured for the purpose. 

Mme. CurisTinE NILsson is to receive 
7000 francs ($1400) a night at the Imperial 
Operas in St. Petersburg and Moscow. She 
is to perform twice a week. Her engage- 
ment is for three months. In addition to 
this, two performances are to be given in 
her name as ‘‘benefits,” for which she is to 
be paid 28,000 francs. 

MLLE. YEMENITZ, the youthful daughter 
of the Greek Consul at Lyons, has taken 
her baccalaureate degree in arts. She comes 
of aliterary family. Her grandmother on 
the father’s side was a very clever woman 
and a valued friend and correspondent of 
Guizot, Lamenais and Cousin; the sale of 
her grandfather's library, which brought 
some hundreds of thousands of francs, was 
a notable event in Parisian literary history, 
and her father’s articles in the Revue Deue 
Mondes on Greek subjects have attracted 
much attention. 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The Boston Sunday Herald gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the Quaker poet, which 
we condense. He was born at East Haver- 
hill, Mass., (then a frontier town), in Decem- 
ber, 1807; consequently next December he 
will be seventy years of age. His parents 
were Quakers, and the social atmosphere 
of the place of his birth had in it all the 
rigid and earnest seriousness of an early 
Puritan neighborhood. The father of the 
poet was a hard-headed, practical farmer, 
whose good sense and judgment were such 
that he was elected an authority in all mat- 
ters relating to the town government, in 
which he took a very prominent part. 
Says the poet: 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted. 

His mother, both in education and intel- 
lect, was superior to the father, and doubt- 
less exerted a powerful influence on his 
character. In his education he owed little 
to schools, as his only Alma Mater was the 
Haverhill Academy. Asa boy he was quiet, 
good-natured, studious and observant. He 
worked on his father’s farm during the day 
and in the evening reread some of the well- 
worn volumes in the family library, or lis- 
tened to his mother’s wise counsels and 
matronly observations upon men and things; 
or else he busied himself until bedtime 
among the scenes he describes in ‘‘Snow 
Bound.” 

“We did our nightly chores— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 

Raked down the herds-grass for the cows.” 

Except so far as the education and expe- 
rience that belongs to age has altered him 
the sketch of himself in ‘‘Tent on the 
Beach” would doubtless apply equally as 
well to this period of his life, as to that 
which it was meant to indicate: 

*“‘And there was one, a dreamer born. 
* * * * * * 
For, while he wrought with strenuous will, 
The work his hands had found to do, 
He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dreamland blew. 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down; 
Along his task-field weird processions swept 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped.” 

The family library consisted of the Bible, 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, a dictionary pub- 
lished in London, 200 years previously, a 
volume called ‘‘Davidies,” which was a 
story of the doings of King David told in 
rhyme, by somebody contemporaneous with 
Milton, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
perhaps a pamphlet or two Out of these 
and his observations and reflections on 
nature indulged in, may be, as he, like 
Robert Burns, held the plough handle, 
grew, at an early age, the inspiration to 
write verses. 

Mr. Garrison as editor of a newspaper 
in Newburyport picked up one morning a 
small package which had been placed under 
the door. It contained a poem with no 
name. He printed it. Several others fol- 
lowed in the same manner, and one day 
Garrison asked the post rider where he left 
the papers he wasin the habit of taking 
away with him from the office whenever 
the poems were printed. The post rider 
replied that he left them at a farm house in 
East Haverhill, some distance from the 
road. At Garrison’s request he made his 
directions explicit, and one afternoon the 
then obscure anti-slavery advocate visited 
the Whittier household. Here he found a 
blushing, bashful boy of sixteen years or 
so, who, with considerable trepidation ac- 
knowledged himself to be the poet. Garri- 
son had a serious conversation with his 
father, in which the latter told him that he 
couldn’t see ‘‘the use of John’s dablin’ in 
varses,” which would never give him bread 
and butter or the practical comforts of life. 
Garrison in alarm enjoined him solemnly 
to in nowise interfere with the lad’s love of 
writing poetry, and to give him the advan- 
tages of education if possible. This set 
the farmer to thinking, and the result was 
that John spent the next two years in the 
Haverhill Academy. After leaving the 
academy, at the age of eighteen years, he 
obtained a position teaching school in a lit- 
tle village in West Amesbury, called Birchy 
Meadows. He did not remain here long; 
the truth is, as a tutor he was a lamentable 
failure. Of mild, retiring disposition and 
womanly ways, he was no match for the 
wild, harum scarum collection of youngsters 
that comprised his school, and they did 
pretty much as they pleased with him. 
When his brother Matthew carried his 
resignation to the chairman of the School 
Committee, a rough hewn but good-hearted 
butcher, the latter thus expressed his regrets: 
“Has John got to go? I'm sorry for that, 
cos he was a first-rate tooterer.” Some 
time after this, at the age of twenty-two, 
he was in Boston editing the American Man- 
ufacturer in the tariff interest, on the side 
of protection. Garrison, whom he loved 
and admired, led him by his example into 
anti-slavery ways, and he was full of the 
dangerous infection even at that early age. 
In 1831 he embalmed his observations of 
and acquaintance with the social economy 
of old New England in a volume of prose 
entitled ‘‘Legends of New England,” a 
series of sketches devoted to Indian and 
colonial traditions and superstitions. He 
also sent forth a little later a story in verse 





entitled ‘‘Moll Pitcher, the Witch of Na- 
hant.”” Within a year or two following he 
published his opinions on ‘“The Justice and 
Expediency of Slavery, Considered with a 
View to its Abolition.” In 1854 he repre- 
sented the town of Haverhill in the Legis- 
lature. In 1835 he issued the poem ‘‘Mogg 
Megone,’’ the hero of which was chief of 
the Saco Indians in 1667. Garrison was 
very fond of his gifted disciple, and his 
earnest fervor and unwearied labors in the 
Anti-Slavery cause showed how Whittier 
returned his affection. Rarely, indeed, 
have there been in this world two more de- 
voted friends than Whittier and Garrison 
since the old days, sixty years back, when 
the editor of the obscure Newburyport Vews 
sheet gave the first practical encouragement 
to the sensitive heart of the lad who is now 
one of the greatest of the living poets. In 
1838 he was in Philadelphia conducting the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, a paper published 
in opposition to Slavery. While engaged 
in this capacity his office was sacked and 
burned by the mob. Mr. Whittier has had 
considerable experience with mobs and their 
peculiar doings at one time and another, 
having been prominent in the case men- 
tioned above, and also in the Anti-Slavery 
riots at Boston and Concord, N. H. Shortly 
after the burning of his office he was 
elected Secretary of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and edited its reports. Of this so- 
ciety he said a short time ago in a private 
letter: ‘‘A mere handful of us came to- 
gether from New England and the Middle 
States and Ohio, mostly strangers to each 
other, without much personal consideration 
at home, and utterly unknown in the strange 
city of Philadelphia, where we met, repre- 
senting nothing but a few newly-formed 
Anti Slavery associations, with the entire 
influences of church and State against us, 
and laid the foundation of a society which, 
under God, has moved the world.” Some 
time after this he moved to Amesbury, and, 
after being fairly settled there, he retired 
from newspaper and public work of all 
kinds, and during the last thirty years of 
his life he has devoted himself to literature 
entirely. His cottage is a plain white, 
old-fashioned house, situated on Friend 
street, about a mile from the Amesbury 
line. There is nothing about it to attract 
the attention of passers-by. It has a sim- 
ple yard in front, without ornamentation, 
save a few trees, two or three lilac bushes 
and a stationary vase of flowers. 

His study is a cosy little room of middling 
dimensions. A cheery, open fireplace, with 
the old-fashioned brass andirons, is ‘a prom- 
inent feature of it; indeed, all the poets 
seem to look upon stoves as intolerable in- 
novations and pledged enemies to poesy. 
Near a window is located his writing table, 
which is usually strewn with manuscript and 
writing materials, very rarely including 
books of reference of any kind—a few chairs, 
some simple pictures on the walls of anti- 
slavery acquaintances, with here and there 
a photograph of some literary or personal 
friend. His book-cases are roomy and well- 
filled, and the number of autograph books 
sent him by the authorsis very large. Usu- 
ally it is not long after he conceives a poet- 
ica] idea before he has it reduced to writing. 
He only writes when the mood seizes him, 
and then he writes as if fired with inspira- 
tion, losing all consciousness of sense and 
things, going out of himself as it were, and 
becoming part and parcel of his subject. 
His first draft suffers little subsequent alter- 
ation and the various editions of his works 
represent little or no time spent in revision. 
If a friend suggests a grammatical error 
here or there, or calls his attention to an 
offence against taste, the poet is apt to quiet- 
ly investigate it, and in the next edition 
strike it out, or amend it; but he doesn’t 
study his poems witha view of detecting 
these errors. There is something rather re- 
pulsive to poets about this kind of employ- 
ment. Longfellow invariably has John 
Owen to do allthe hard work of ‘‘finishing” 
his poems. Owenrevises them, punctuates 
them, smooths their orthography, if it hap- 
pens to be a little rough, suggests alterations, 
and relieves by his labors the aged poet of 
all the tiresome and harassing details that 
make literary work such grinding drudgery. 

Whittier has many qualities that call out 
genuine admiration, and a manner and dis- 
position really attractive and courteous, and 
entirely free from any appearance of a dis- 
ciplined determination to beso for the sake 
of reputation. His speech is characterized 
to a slight extent by the peculiarities of 
Quaker usage, but his religious views are 
much broader than the Quaker creed in its 
literal application. He has never enjoyed 
the most robust health, but his presence has 
nevertheless a certain kind of power which 
may be the result of the combined influences 
of mental and spiritual strength. He de- 
lights to saunter alone through unfrequent- 
ed placcs where he can be in solitude with 
nature, and fill his imagination with images 
and fancies, concrete and abstract. This 
faculty furnishes him with as much enjoy- 
ment as it did twenty years ago; indeed 
mentally he is not an old man. He has 
lived as regularly as clockwork, and all his 
habits have been such as are believed by 
medical science to conduce to perfect men- 
tal and physical health. He is tall and 
siender, with benevolent countenance, and 
small, but expressive eyes, and dresses in a 





suit of black, cut in Quaker fashion. He 
walks about the country considerably, but 
never drives out anywhere, and cannot be 
coaxed or compelled to attend a gathering 
of literateurs or anti-slavely people, or any 
assembly whatever. He doesn’t object to 
people at large paying occasional visits to 
him, but they must be sensible, or behave 
as nearly as possible like sensible people, 
otherwise they will bore him fearfully. They 
absolutely must not speak of his works, for 
just as soon as they begin to speak of his 
great poetic gifts they are rubbing the fur 
the wrong way—Mr. Whittier isa very sen- 
sible man himself. He thinks very little of 
his works, and is rather surprised because 
the public doesn’t agree with him. 

Mr. Charles H. Brainard, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Whittier, who has delivered a 
number of popular lectures on the life and 
works of the poet, tells a number of inter- 
esting anecdotes about him. Years ago, 
when he was not so popular as he is now, 
he was walking one day on Cornhill, when 
he met Muzzey, the publisher and pill-seller. 
After some conversation about poetry, and 
one thing or another, Muzzey proposed to 
pay bim $500 for the copyright of his pro- 
ductions, and a percentage on the sales. Mr. 
Whittier was vastly astonished. He thought 
pill and book-making had combined to make 
the man crazy; but Muzzey was in dead 
earnest, and at last Mr. Whittier, with a 
reserved feeling of compassion for the de- 
mented publisher, consented to the arrange- 
ment. Muzzey brought out the hitherto ill- 
dressed and obscure children of the poet’s 
brain, which he picked up here and there, 
in neat and attractive shape. The sales 
which immediately followed astonished no- 
body so much as the poet himself, but he 
gradually reconciled himself tothem. When 
Muzzey died, Ticknor & Fields proposed an 
arrangement with Mr. Whittier, which was 
agreed to, and the blue and gold edition was 
the first result. The books were very profit- 
able to the publishers, and might have real- 
ized something to Mr. Whittier but for the 
fact that the copyright he had sold for $500 
to Muzzey cost him $1200 to buy back, and 
thus all the profits on this edition were lost. 
There isno doubt that of the three great 
poets whose works are published by James 
R. Osgood & Co., the most profitable to the 
publishers has been Mr. Whittier. He re- 
alized little or no money from his poetry be- 
fore the advent of ‘‘Snowbound,” which he 
himself considers a very indifferent bit of 
versification, its sudden popularity being 
one of the greatest surprises of his life. One 
day Mr. Brainard paid him a visit, and 
feund his house newly painted and improv- 
ed. Looking about him, Mr. Brainard re- 
marked, ‘‘It is evident that poetry has ceased 
to be a drug in the market.” The next 
morning Mr. Whitter’s answer came. It 
was in the winter, and as the poet went up 
to the fire to warm his boots, preparatory 
to pulling them on, he said: ‘Thee will 
have to excuse me, for I must go down to 
the office of the Collector.” Then, witha 
humorous gleam in his eye, he added, ‘‘Since 
‘Snowbound’ was published, I have risen to 
the dignity of an income tax.” Mr. Whit- 
tier is very fond of first-class fiction, and is 
a great admirer of Dickens. He has a vol- 
ume of Pickwick Papers, which is pretty 
well thumbed over. He has read and re- 
read it, and visitors have been known to 
find him indulging in an ecstasy of quiet 
mirth over the peculiar simplicity of Mr. 
Pickwick, and the quaint wisdom and phil- 
osophy of Sammy. He hasalways been an 
intense lover of Burns’ simple versification, 
and has often said that Burns was the first 
poet he ever read, the book having been 
left one day at the Whittier farmhouse by a 
gentleman who remained with the family 
over night. Young Whittier read it stead- 
ily at every spare moment, until it was call- 
ed for; and his admiration for the Scotch 
farmer, thus awakened, has never diminish- 
ed. This is a very affecting story, and is a 
little significant because something of a re- 
semblance can be traced, at least between 
the early lives of the two men, who began 
their poetic career on the farm, Burns com- 
posing poetry while ploughing furrows, and 
Whittier, mayhap, while hoeing corn and 
bedding the horses andcows. Whittier has 
often wistfully expressed a desire to be able 
to purchase the old homestead, now occu- 
pied by an Irish laborer and his family, and 
let it crumble away according to the inev- 
itable order of things, unassisted by man’s 
destructive intervention, but his circumstan- 
ces have never admitted of such a privilege. 
Many incidents of Whittier’s life might be 
quoted did our space permit, and had they 
not already been published to death, but 
necessity insists that this long article be 
now brought to aclose. Whittier of late 
years spends his summers with his sister in 
Danvers, and pays a visit of several weeks 
every winter to Ex-Governor Claflin in Bos- 
ton. He has never been abroad, and in- 
deed has never even traveled as tar as Wash- 
ington. He does not write much, although 
no one can tell when he may come out with 
another ‘“‘Snowbound.” This is the man 
who has said of himself: 

* * * A dreamer born 
Who with a mission to fulfill 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic need of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough 





That beam deep turned the soil for truth to spring and 

grow. 
* . © * 

The common air was thick with dreams,— 

He told them to the toiling crowd; 

Such music as the woods and streams 

Sang in his ears he sang aloud; 

In still-shut bays, on windy capes, 

He heard the call of beckoning shapes, 

And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 

To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their legends 
grim. 


~~ 


WHAT ONE WOMAN MAY DO. 


What one woman may do, even though 
she be a fallen sister, is illustrated in a 
story from Louisville. Two years or more 
ago an anonymous letter signed ‘‘Magda- 
len” appeared in the Courier-Journal of that 
city which detailed in singularly simple but 
eloquent words the hapless life of her class, 
appealed to the kind-hearted for something 
more than a merely charitable interest in 
these outcasts and expressed the writers own 
sincere intention to reform. The letter was 
so exceptional of its kind that the usual 
newspaper custom of refusing to print 
anonymous contributions was waived, and 
the appeal was given a prominent place. 
It at once aroused very great interest, and 
vigorous but fruitless efforts were made to 
discover the author. But it had its effect 
in the organization of a society for the suc- 
cor of the fallen which met with such 
prompt response from the good people of 
the town that a house was secured, ample 
means provided for its support, and a sys- 
tem of personal visits to the homes of these 
poor creatures was inaugurated. These 
efforts, we sce by a recent report of the 
society, have been crowned with pronounced 
success. ‘‘The work,” says the President 
of the society, ‘‘began with but one inmate 
for the Home. The number is now seven- 
teen women and nine infants. The num- 
ber received during the year has been 
larger, but from time to time they have 
either married or been returned to their 
homes. The most successful work is with 
young girls, who, after their first misstep, 
seeing their folly, go to the Home broken- 
hearted and anxious for the offers of mercy. 
There are also within the Home a number 
of women who have for years lived an 
abandoned life, and they also exhibit the 
deepest symptoms of contrition. One day 
in each week the Home is visited by a dele- 
gation from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and at 3 o’clock every Sunday 
afternoon a sermon is preached by one of 
the city pastors. These services have had 
the effect of leading the girls to think about 
religion, and within the past two weeks 
three of the inmates have made a confes- 
sion of faith in Christ.” Of her whose ap- 
peal led to all this it was afterward discov- 
ered that she was the daughter of a most 
respectable gentleman in a _ neighboring 
town, who had been educated with great 
care, was betrayed when a mere girl and 
thought to find refuge from her shame in 
the city. There she sank lower and lower 
until, in a chance detention before the door 
of an humble missionary church, she was 
attracted by the music within. Entering 
the door she was given a seat, and, by a 
coincidence, the preacher talked that day 
of the story of Mary Magdalen and its les- 
sons. That night she wrote the letter, and 
the next morning she had disappeared, and 
not until the society she had inspired was 
well established did she make her identity 
known. Meanwhile, under another name, 
she had been teaching a school in a quiet 
Indiana village. ‘‘Now,” says the report, 
“she isa devoted Christian woman, going 
about doing good. She is serving as a mis- 
sionary among the miserables of her sex, 
and during the term of her brief ministra- 
tion she turned many stray feet back to the 
path of virtue.”"—N. Y. World. 

+e 

LUDICROUS SIDE OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 

A Southern correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican relates the following inci- 
dent: 

Soon after the war arelative writing from 
the far South said: ‘‘My postmaster is a 
jet-black negro who does not kuow B from 
a turkey-track, and I am clerk for him. Re- 
cently when visiting in the home of a ‘down 
South’ planter, sitting on the gallery one 
evening with the family, anelderly colored 
man came into the yard with a book under 
his arm. One of the ladies remarked: ‘That 
is a magistrate.’ He came up to the gallery 
steps, and after saying ‘good evening,’ sat 
down, and, wiping his face, spoke to the 

entleman of the house thus: ‘Mars’r Jim, 

at boy Mat has been down to me to git me 
to do somethin’ with you "bout you cuttin’ 
him wid de whip, ’cause he been ridin’ your 
horses. Now, Mars’r Jim, I don’t know 
how to go on "bout the case, so I’s fetched 
my law-book up for you to read me the law 
on the subject.’ ‘Well, Bob,’ replied Mr. 
B., ‘you will have to issue a warrant and 
tell Bill Harris te take me to jail.’ The 
darky magistrate pondered, then said: 
‘Mars’r Jim, can’t I make you pay a fine or 
ask Mat’s pardon or somethin’ else?’ ‘Oh 
no, Jim,’ replied Mr. B., ‘you can’t do that, 
—and then, too, Bob, you must give me a 
warrant for Mat.’ ‘What "bout, Mars’r 
Jim?’ quickly replied the magistrate. ‘For 
riding my horses and taking my property 
without permission.’ Enlightenment began 
to enter the justice’s brain, and getting up 
and waving his hand, he said: ‘I'll talk 
to that boy Mat, ’deed I will, Mars’r Jim. 
Good evening, ladies.’” Now it is evident 
there was no desire in the poor uneducated 
justice’s mind to do anything but justice. 
Such are some of the minor trials of the 
South. 











THE COLORADO DESERT.: 


A gentleman recently came to Santa Bar 
bara from that fervid region, the Colorado 
desert. Stopping at a wayside hamlet, after 
a hard day's journey, he asked the woman 
of the house to make him a cup of tea. 
She assented, and proceeded to put tea. 
leaves and water into a cup, and then to set 
the cup out of doors in the sand and cover 
it over. 

“Is that the way you make tea in this 
country?” asked the traveler. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the woman, ‘‘we bile 
it in the sand.” 

And sure enough, in a few minutes the 
cup was brought in, containinga very fair 
quality of hot tea.—Santa Barbara Press, 

oe 


HOME GOVERNMENT. 


Mrs. Hale says: ‘‘The points I wish to 
make are: first, that these boys who are 
roaming about the streets, ripe for murder 
and plunder, were somebody’s boys. They 
all had mothers. Out of obedience in the 
home, out of respect for home-government, 
grows easily obedience to law, respect for 
State and National Government, and more 
than all, reverence for that higher nature 
which asserts itself in every one of us. If 
there be a nation on earth where obedience 
to law should be instilled into the child’s 
heart with his earliest lessons, it is in this 
republic. Can there be any respect for law, 
any deference for anything outside that ri- 
otous self-will, when that self-will tyrannizes 
over the household from the cradle, and 
bullies weaker wills into submission before 
the little egotist could speak his vernacu- 
lar?” 





HUMOROUS. 
It is sometimes a work of several weeks 
“to name the baby;”’ but here is a case 
where the right word was gotten without 
even trying. A young lady in Woodstock 
had her Christian name suggested by an ex- 
clamation of her grandmother, who, after 
adjusting her spectacles to view for the first 
time the features of the new-born baby, ex- 
claimed, ‘I declare!” The child was chris- 
tened, ‘‘Ida Clair.” 


A stalwart man rushed into a doctor's 
oftice in Newark, Ohio, the other day, with 
the cry: ‘For God's sake, pump me out 
quick.” ‘What is wrong with you?” in- 
quired the doctor. ‘‘Get the pump ready 
while I am telling you. I’m burning up in- 
side. Hurry. I took adrink down on Gin- 
gerbread Row. They have put a job up on 
me. Iam poisoned.” The doctor sudden- 
ly interposed: ‘‘Why, I smell something 
burning myself ;” and opening the patient's 
waistcoat found a hole three inches in diam- 
eter burned in the shirt-front. While the 
stalwart citizen was taking his drink he had 
dropped a cigar stump between his waist- 
coat and shirt. ‘‘Didn’t you smell smoke?” 
asked the doctor. ‘‘You're right, I did; but 
I thought it was coming out of my mouth.” 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh 4p ropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tery, opens upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and ee consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Fenserivania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
an bb re pen are free (except for expense of 
material) toa 





1 matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. eg A. M., Dean, North 
— he and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an 





Woman’s Medical College 
——of the— 


New York Infirmary - 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital. 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenne, New York. 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 
J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 2m22. 


o#Send 25 cts. and stamp. for my printed method, 
Self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





————— 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurv 


r y; 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneons diseases and eruptions generally. 


For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD'S 








International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY FE. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CrER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT Record. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
With most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
Was remarkable for ite purity, richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 


From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_ Mr. Henry F. Mruver: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instraments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your — iano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for dal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
0a T instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
ess in introducing your new invention. 

Resprct’tlly, E.F.WAuwKE &CO,  ly24 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


- «+ STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


_ FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
h. For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
Trusses. 

Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 

NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 

No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
ev0 Vers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Il) 


REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the puvlic a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. 133 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basen, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 


1y25 





Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry A com- 


panion volume to “Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Lancom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the book is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W.D. Howetts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr, Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. °— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven. By Saran O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’” — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, 





The American. By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.’’—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpRicu. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike."’—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo, $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia. 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Maps. 


t2” These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents, 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES KR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


PIANO MUSIC ! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 


is in two large volumes, 


PARLOR M SI B gh sheet music size. 
ol. I. ‘ 


has 242, and Vo . has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 
medium difficulty. 


PEARLS OF ELODY has 224 pages (sheet 
music size) with 
choice pieces by Wilson, Tonel, La Hache, Allard 
Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, and all 


of the best. 
first issued 


LA CREME DE LA CREME it'nmters 


is here presented in two volumes, of about 240 pages 
(sheet music size) each. Music is for advanced play- 
ers, and carefully chosen. 


224 pages, sheet 
FOUNTAIN 0 GE music size) is a 
general collection of easy, popular pieces, that every 
one can play. 


(224 pages, sheet music 
WELCOME HOME size) will receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where it is used, having well- 
chosen, bright music. and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 
Price of each Book: $2.50 Bds.; 
$3.00 Cloth; $4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
qre engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’'S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APTERGLOW, a Novel. 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Pat.erick’s 
CHOICE.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”” 


Preparing for publication 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use,”” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 


sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Home Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON, 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewe. 


The books in the “No Name Series” and ‘“‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. ilyl4 


NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “The Wayside Series."’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels."’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.”’— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a aoel deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the | have a strong air of reality.”—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook's Theory of the Atonement. I6mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. 2cents. 








*,.* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be — carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumey old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
compe after ferns and other green things.’’—Boston 
G 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood's Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”"—Boston Tran- 


script. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”"— Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


aie 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8S. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. Theground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores, Sent by matt 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


~D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8ST, 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Mesers. D. Loruror & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including carefully selected 8.8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Poe rs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BYCHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Seri 
tures By G. D. Ferice, $1 #0. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Srow 25 cents. GETISEMANE. 
By C. E. Nesevin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierve, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Lincoin, D. D., $125. SONG VIC 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories “stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50 cents, HOURS. 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in Engiand and America. 
By Rev. Exsas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Lornror’s Book and BinLe WaARE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance im your Sun- 
day Schools, procure THe OriemnaL $500 Prize Se- 
R18, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Se- 
RiEs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

opularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 
gai 50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

Irs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LOTMA bMAitS FoR WUnodY Senos. 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00, No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $1000. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6, 30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

NEW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘“ a being a delightful young 
scapegrace, drawn from life. $1 00. 

Nan: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of “Andy Lut- 
trell,”’ $1 50. 

Jobn Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $125. : 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will ana 
Jobn, $100. 
$ Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 

1 00. 


YouvuR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it! 

BABYLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil 
dren. Six months for25cts. Try it. Sendto ~° 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Frauklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


« — EE 





Boston, Sept. 1, 1877. 








All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o'clock a. M., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Stone, President, 

Tuomas J. Lorurop, Secretary. 

PROHIBITORY STATE CONVENTION. 
The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts are invited to 
send delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
Washburn Hall, Worcester, Wednes- 

day, Sept. 12th, 1877. 
at eleven o'clock a. M., to nominate a candidate for 
Governor, Licutenant-Governor, Secretary of the Com- 
mbdnwealth, Treasurer and Receiver General, Auditor 
and Attorney General, and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the Convention. 

Each town, or ward of a city, is entitled to one del- 
egate for each hundred legal voters, or fraction there- 
of. 

Each delegate must have a separate Credential, bear- 
ing only his name, as such credential will be the tick- 
et of admission to the floor of the hall. 

Women who are Prohibitionists, and are twenty-one 
years of age or upward, are invited to participate in 
the primary meetings for the election of delegates. 

The galleries before the nominations, and the whole 
house afterward, will be open to the public. 

Arrangements are being made to supply delegates 
who live on the line of the principal railroads with 
free return tickets. 

WILLIAM H. COLCORD, Chairman. 

CHARLES A. HOVEY, Secretary. 











THE SUFFRAGISTS’ CONVENTION. 


The call for the Convention of Woman 
Suffragists issued by the State Committee, 
is published in the present issue. Itis very 
desirable that every part of the State be rep- 
resented and the Suffragists in each town 
and ward should at once begin to make ar- 
rangements for the election of delegates, 
Let each one feel that it is his or her work 
and confer at once with the friends with ref- 
erence to the primary meetings. Where 
there are Suffrage Clubs it will be more easy 
to arrange for the caucuses, but these also 
should have an eye to their neighboring 
towns and wards. By writing or seeing in 
person those who are intcrested, much can 
be accomplished. A little personal effort 
of this kind will secure a fuller representa- 
tion. 

The State Committee very wisely fixed the 
time of the meeting of the Convention after 
all the others had taken place. The Suf- 
fragists will, therefore, be better able to de- 
cide what it is best todo. Thus far, only 
the Prohibitionists have recognized the prin- 
ciple of Woman Suffrage in their call, by 
allowing women who are Prohibitionists to 
vote at the primary meetings. We hope 
each of the Conventions will have to pass 
on this question, so that the Suffragists will 
know exactly where they stand. The ac- 
tion of the Convention in October, will 
doubtless be guided by circumstances. If 
the Republicans should nominate Mr. Tal- 
bot, he would undoubtedly be the choice 
both of the Prohibitionists and Suffragists, 
and the twelve thousand votes thrown last 
year, together with the additional ones ex- 
pected from this years canvass, will all go 
for the Republican nominee. If Gov. Rice 
should be nominated, all these would be 
given to another candidate and they would 
have to take the risk of a defeat. There is 
nothing gained by threats—but here are the 
facts. 

We hope that every Suffragist will feel a 
personal responsibility to work to secure a 
full delegation. The Convention is not in- 
tended to be a mass meeting but a represen- 
tative body and therefore it is desirable that 
each town send its best men and women. 

Friends, you hearthe call. Begin at once 
the work of preparation. Be not content 
to have your own town well-represented, but 
also by personal effort stimulate your neigh- 
boring towns to action. Let there be a 
grand rally of the friends from all parts of 
the State at the October Convention. 


8s. W. B. 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


Another official recommendation of licens- 
ed prostitution for the city of New York 
has recently been made public. It is em- 
bodied in the Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the ‘“‘Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction” for 1876, and was prepared by 
the Chief of the Medical Staff. The sub- 
ject is treated at considerable length, and 





the alleged sanitary benefits to accrue there- 
from are urged as a justification of the 
shameful proposition to license a great evil. 
After dwelling upon the frightful diseases 
which prostitution begets, the report says: 

“There appear to be only two ways of 
meeting the exigencies of the case, although 
they may be accompanied with utterances 
of pain by the moral portion of society, and 
they are: 1. That all known places of pros- 
titution shall be legally visited by duly ap- 
pointed physicians at stated intervals, who 
shall examine all the inmates, and immedi- 
ately cause the removal of those tainted with 
syphilis or gonorrhea. 2. The erection of a 
hospital where only venereal cases are treat- 
ed, and where subjects found in houses of 
prostitution shall be detained until entirely 
cured.” It adds: ‘‘Although this system 
would induce the countenancing of brothels, 
it would certainly restrain the propagation 
of syphilis and become ultimately a boon to 
society. While we all acknowledge that, 
to license immorality, and to give it legal 
countenance, is a step no one sanctions, ex- 
cept as a necessary evil, we ought not to for- 
get the other side of the question, the ina- 
bility of any government to entirely sup- 
press the public sexual vice without intro- 
ducing it into the homes of the morally in- 
nocent. Besides, the erection of a hospital 
of this kind could also receive the numer- 
ous cases of venereal diseases which crowd 
our charitable hospitals, and which are a 
source of great annoyance in the proper man- 
agement of the latter, on account of the evil 
influence the depraved poor have on the 
worthy poor who labor under other afflic- 
tions of the body.” 

Although defeated hitherto in their sever- 
al attempts to introduce their morally infa- 
mous license scheme in New York, it will 
be seen that the Regulationists have by no 
means abandoned their purpose. Nothing 
could be more erroneous and misleading 
than the plea that licensing social vice would 
tend to lessen disease. The facts, as illus- 
trated by the experience of Paris and other 
European cities, as also by the St. Louis 
experiment, prove conclusively that the per- 
centage of disease is thereby increased rath- 
er than diminished, and that the social evil 
is an “irregularity” which it is quite impos- 
sible so to ‘‘regulate” as to escape its inevi- 
table penalties. The license scheme is delu- 
sive and demoralizing to men, cruel and un- 
just to women, a peril to the purity of the 
home, and wholly inimical to Christian civ- 
ilization. While Europe is seeking to abol- 
ish State-regulated vice, as in Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Germany and Spain, and the 
repeal movement is being urged in Great 
Britain, let all good citizens, men and wo- 
men, not ouly in New York, but elsewhere, 
be on the alert and prevent its introduction 
in America. A. M. P. 
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REV. THOMAS J, MUMFORD. 


The announcement of the death, after a 
very brief illness, of the Rev. Thomas J. 
Mumford, Editor of the Christian Register, 
has been received with the feelings of deep 
gricf by a large circle of friends. His ca- 
reer as a journalist has been highly success- 
ful. He was a vigorous writer and a bril- 
liant paragraphist. Few have engaged in 
their editorial work with a higher aim or 
more conscientious purpose to be faithful. 
He hated shams, and his keen satire and 
sharp wit were often used to puncture 
hypocrisy, pretense, and cant. Frank in 
the expression of his own convictions, he 
maintained them with unyielding tenacity, 
having in view the simple end of truth. He 
was a man of deep, religious convictions in 
the largest and best sense of that term, and 
was steadfast asa friend. The denomination 
which he so ably represented, will meet with 
a severe loss in his death, for he had, in an 
unusual degree, the qualities which combine 
to make an efficient editor. 

This is not the place to speak in full of his 
character and labors. Asacherished friend 
to whom we were endeared by a long and 
close attachment, we would here and now, 
simply pay a passing tribute to his memory 
and worth. He aimed to do his part worth- 
ily and well. His heart was true and his 
faith wasstrong. His wasa sincere, earnest, 


manly and Christian life. 8. W. B. 
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A GREAT PARTY’S OPPORTUNITY. 





The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
are very largely Republicans in their sym- 
pathies and convictions. Most of them have 
at some time voted with that great party, be- 
cause in the past it has been the exponent 
of that impartial liberty and universal justice 
upon which the claims of Woman Suffrage 
rest. Most of them would, doubtless, still 
perfer to act with the Republican party; if 
true to its original principles, it would con- 
tinue to recognize the equal right of Wo- 
man with Man to the ballot. Under a spe- 
cial pressure, the Republican Convention 
has recognized this right in their resolutions 
or platform. But when the Legislature has 
been asked to make these words facts and 
the members have been called on to vote for 
an amendment to secure the ballot to wo- 
men, then a large number of Republicans, 
false to their fundamental principles and in 
spite of the declaration in their platform, 
have been found in the opposition. This 
shuffling bas given rise to the conviction that 
the Woman Suffrage plank in the platform 





was simply a dodge to catch votes, and the 
facts justify the conviction. The Suffra- 
gists thus deceived, are in no mood to be 
again caught by this clap-trap from crafty 
politicians. What they want to know of 
any candidate fora seat in the Legislature 
or the Chair of the Executive is, can he be 
relied upon in the time of trial? Will he 
come to the point or will he dodge? No 
candidate should be elected by Suffrage 
votes unless he gives satisfactory assurance 
of his soundness on the Woman Suffrage 
question. 

We hear from some quarters that a move- 
ment is gaining in strength to nominate 
Governor Talbot, with the expectation that 
he will recall his determination not to be a 
candidate, if a majority of Republican del- 
egates desire him as their standard bearer. 
Mr. Talbot is a man of fixed convictions 
and political honesty. His position on the 
question of Woman Suffrage is such as to 
entitle him to our confidence. If heshould 
get the Republican nomination, we believe 
the Woman Suffrage Convention in October 
would ratify this with great unanminity, 
and would cordially aid in his election. 
This nomination of Mr. Talbot by the Re- 
publicans, would be the triumph of the best 
elements in their party, and thus prevent 
them from gving to decay through dry rot. 
No party can long live which is false to 
those original ideas in which it had its birth, 
Now the Republican party in the time of its 
purity and greatest power planted itself on 
the principles of impartial liberty and uni- 
versal justice. Its leaders boasted that it 
was a party of moral ideas. Its growth and 
most brilliant triumphs was a consequence 
of this. Mr. George F. Hoar, who is to 
preside at the next Republican Convention, 
is one of the best exponents of the original 
principles of the Republican party. He be- 
lieves in justice to women as well as to men. 
He has spoken with force and power in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage. He argues that 
it is a logical outcome of our Declaration of 
Independence. The Republican party, if it 
has the true forecast of leadership and hopes 
to take the van in the progressive move- 
ments for liberty and justice, must be loyal 
to these great principles in the application 
to the future as inthe past. In asking then, 
this party to take open ground for Woman 
Suffrage, we simply ask it to be true to it- 
self. If it would plant itself on this great 
principle, and boldly go forth, and in the 
next Legislature vote for an amendment, and 
then in equal good faith secure its adoption; 
if the Republicans would do this, then they 
would add to the record of the past, anoth- 
er great achievement of their party in be- 


half of liberty and justice. 8. W. B. 
. +e- 
WOMEN CAN SING, BUT NOT SPEAK 
IN PUBLIC, 


There are not a few women of culture, 
who, while they listen with delight to the 
public singer, are shocked at the idea of 
hearing a woman speak from the platform. 
Thisis the result of prejudice. The Quaker 
who from childhood has heard women 
preach, regards it asa matter of course; but 
the churchman wouid think that a woman 
unsexed herself if she entered the pulpit. 
The difference between these two is the 
difference of education. With what ex- 
quisite delight the refined lady listens to a 
Parepa. But she would almost regard it as 
an insult to be asked to go and hear Mrs. 
Livermore. True, this feeling is'slowly dis- 
appearing, still, it exists to a great extent, 
and is the result of a false idea of what con- 
stitutes true womanhood. We have been 
lead to this train of thought by reading of 
the piano playing of Mrs. Julia Rive King. 
Thomas, we are toid, never heard her and 
firmly refused to believe she could play with 
his orchestra. So, when arrangements were 
made, it was suddenly decided to ask her. 
She at first held off, naturally feeling that 
she would be at a great disadvantage. The 
exposition building is about as bad a place 
for piano music as could be found, its im 
mense size and outlets for the sound prov 
ing a serious detriment. The feeling that 
the great conductor stood ready to find a 
flaw in every note would be agony to so 
nervous a woman, and the fact that she had 
only a day to prepare concertos that she had 
not touched for a year, and not a single re- 
hearsal with the orchestra, was no laughing 
matter. But she made up her mind to do 
it, actuated principally by the feeling that. 
as Theodore had done so much for the world 
with his wonderful music, she ought not to 
refuse if she could be of any assistance, es- 
pecially as her concerts had suffered so much 
from different causes. Therefore, when 
Julia Rive, one bundle of nerves, sat down 
before the grand piano, whose keys and 
tones were unfamiliar to her, when the or- 
chestra, after its first grand burst of melody, 
paused, when Thomas, with a half grin, 
half-sarcastic smile, stood waiting, a ripple 
of expectation ran through the audience, 
and then, clear and distinct, like rain-drops 
full of heaven’s music, fell each note from 
the fingers of the prodigy. In a minute 
Thomas pricked up his ears, like a war- 
horse to the sound of a trumpet; the sar- 
casm faded from his lips, hiseyes shone, and 
every feature breathed forth interest and de- 
light. The souls of the two great musicians 
had touched each other, and when she rose 
from the piano in her first triumph amid a 





thundering encore, Thomas, the doubting 
Thomas, the silent Thomas, whose mouth is, 
as a rule, a sealed sepulchre to praise or to 
blame, who is as non-committant as an oys- 
ter, became enthusiastic and applauded, 
until for very shame Mrs. King put her hand 
on his arm to stop him. 

On reading this no one feels that Woman 
is out of her sphere or is unsexing herself. 
Is she any more so when using the God-given 
speech of eloquence? ‘i . & 
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THE PHYSICAL DISABILITY OF WOMEN. 


Dr. Edward Clarke's ‘‘Sex in Education,” 
whatever may be said of its correctness, 
has rendered a very valuable service by 
calling attention to thissubject. The three 
years which have passed have given use to 
many contributions to this discussion, and 
while the controversy has often been carried 
on with partizan zeal, the result has been 
to give us some positive data on which to 
judge of the merits of this question. In 
consequence of the importance of the sub- 
ject, it was chosen as the topic of the 
Boylston prize essay of Harvard University 
for 1876. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, who 
wrote on this subject, has published a vol- 
ume of over two hundred pages, which 
covers most of the ground. The work will 
be of great value, not only to the medical 
profession, but also in furnishing knowl- 
edge on which to base our opinions of the 
physical power of women. The Spring- 
field Republican has the following :— 

Dr. Jacobi, with the assistance of other 
physicians in the woman’s medical college. 
and of the infirmary at New York, was 
able to take the census of 268 women in 
various conditions of life, of whom 52 per 
cent (class a) do not suffer pain or prostra- 
tian sufficient to interrupt their usual avo- 
cations. On the other hand, 48 per cent 
(class +) are temporarily disabled. Of the 
class who suffer, more than half have always 
been so. School habits were ascertained 
to have been substantially similar in the 
two classes, but in class a the education 
was carried to a higher point, in class > the 
primary education began earlier. Systematic 
physical education was deficient in all the 
cases, but more so in class }. Two-thirds 
of class a had passed a vigorous childhood 
and inherited strong constitutions; two- 
thirds of class } had been ‘‘delicate,” and 
were the heirs of unfavorable family lega- 
cies from a sanitary point of view. Capac- 
ity for exercise was nearly always in inverse 
proportion to the habit of pain. Persons 
without occupation or of an ‘‘ornamental” 
existence also constitute a large proportion 
of class 4. Married women suffer much 
less than unmarried. To recapitulate, Dr. 
Jacobi attributes immunity from disability 
at these times to the following causes and 
conditions: Good inherited constitution, 
the degree of exercise during school life, 
the thoroughness and extension of the men- 
tal education, the degree to which physical 
exercise was maintained after the cessation 
of study, steadiness of occupation, and 
finally marriage. 

These data and conclusions indicate that 
Dr. Clarke did not over-estimate the im- 
portance of the subject, but erred in his 
conclusions. It isa startling fact, if it be 
true, that in the course of nature and of 
apparent health, one-fourth of our women 
are called upon to suffer during the year in 
installments an amount of pain and pros- 
tration, which in the total exceeds in many 
cases the pain of child-birth itself, and 
which necessitates, as Dr. Jacobi admits, a 
suspension of work, whenever practicable, 
from the dictates of humanityalone. Such 
rest, however, has no remedial effect, so far 
as Dr. Jacobi’s researches throw light upon 
the question, and here is one of the weak- 
nesses of Dr. Clarke’s position. Dr. Jacobi 
at this point enters upon one of the most in- 
teresting and searching analyses of the 
working capacity of women as compared 
with that of men. Re pa | the phenome- 
non of ‘‘nervous strain” as felt by teachers, 
she says it must be due to intellectual ac- 
tivity, moral emotion (as anxiety) or to mus- 
cular activity. Teaching six hours a day 
does not involve the first two, but it requires 
“forced fixity of attention,” which always 
implies the maintenance of muscles in a 
fixed position for a certain length of time.” 
Reading, writing, hearing recitations, and 
nearly all school duties necessitate the vol- 
untary contraction of many muscles, and 
the less interesting the subject of attention, 
the greater the effort required, and the 
fatigue. In other words, the mental act of 
attention requires activity in the nerve cen- 
ters. Sothe lack of muscular strength in 
women is correlated closely to what Dr. 
Jacobi calls their ‘‘characteristic mental 
deficiency,” namely, lack of power of atten- 
tion. She says:— 

‘‘From whatever point of view we look, 
we find indeed that the difficulty of the 
work bears no kind of proportion to its ef- 
fect upon the health of women. But they 
are much more dependent than men upon 
their degree of interest in their work, for 
the reasons, as already seen, that in propor- 
tion as the work is interesting does effort 
become involuntary and require less delib- 
erate exercise of volition. Very hard work 
that thoroughly excites the sympathies may 
be accomplished with ease. This is of 
course true, both of men and of women. 
But it is very much more true of the latter, 
that simple continuous work, which is in- 
different or repellent, will, if pursued for a 
long time, be followed by a breaking down 
in heaith. The first sympton of such break 
down is back-ache, the second a greater or 
less degree of pain periodically.” 

From this so true analysis of the condi- 
tions of the highest capacity for work in 
women, the writer naturally concludes that 
what school-girls and school-ma’ams and all 
women workers need is, not what Dr. 
Clarke suggests, rest at intervals of a month, 
but rest at intervals of a few hours; ‘“‘every 
two or three hours, not every three or four 
wecks.” Dr. Jacobi also becomes perforce 
an apostle of muscularity in wemen. ‘‘all 
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intellectual actions require muscular actions 
for ‘‘their expression,” and ‘‘a large amount 
of apparent intellectual inferiority in wo. 
men is due to deficiency of muscular tonic. 
ity,” which is requisite to ‘‘a feeling of 
electricity and enterprise.” Of course there 
may be mere muscularity without inte}. 
lectual development, as in peasant women 
The whole discussion thus goes to support 
the tender of the highest intellectual, moral 
and physical culture to women,—with due 
regard, to be sure, to their constitution, but 
with no limitations whatever upon their 
ambition, capacity or efforts. The indo. 
lence of the harem is worse in its effects 
than the activity of the American gir}. 
There is a deep moral as well as medical 
significance in one of Dr. Jacobi’s wise 
foot-notes :— 

“It is curious to notice how the effects of 
misery and the effects of luxury during the 
childhood of a girl are found so often to 
result in an identical mode of stunted de- 
velopement in adolescence.” 

———__ ese 


THE RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Besant has come to the front since 
her trial and condemnation by the court, 
Her address at the time of the trial, we are 
told, is regarded in England, on all sides, 
as one of remarkable forensic power, and 
perhaps the ablest plea ever delivered in a 
court bya woman. She now appeals to the 
public, and has made several addresses in 
which she plants herself on the broad 
ground of the right of free discussion. 
The Springfield Republican thus sums up 
the case: 

She recalls how Prynne, the Puritan, 
was pilloried, flogged, deprived of his ears, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life be- 
cause he had written too plainly his opin- 
ions of the drama and the prelatie govern- 
ment of his time. She tells how later men 
were fined and imprisoned for selling 
Thomas Paine’s ‘‘Rights of Man,” and re- 
counts the story of Richard Carlisle, the 
working-man, who in the face of the gov- 
ernment’s determination to crush that book, 
stood up for insulted liberty of utterance, 
and took a shop in London to sell it; and 
how, when he was fined $7500 and sent to 
jail, his wife took up the work and likewise 
went to jail, and his sister followed in their 
steps; and how then the little shop in 
Fleet street contained only a dial with a 
slit in it, where the purchaser dropped his 
money, and the book came tumbling down 
a pipe at the other side, until the police 
broke through and found those behind the 
dial and pipe and took them to jail also. 
She recites how this became a struggle in 
which working-men from all parts of the 
land united to establish a ‘‘victim fund,” to 
support the families of each one as he suc- 
cessively took his place in jail after his brief 
period of selling the prohibited book. She 
reminds Englishmen also of Etherington, 
whose life was a fight against the stamp 
duty on the press, and the old Chartist, 
Lovett,—who is now living, and believes 
that the conviction of Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant is the last that will be made in Eng- 
land for the honest expression of opinion 
for the common welfare. And then she 
appeals to her hearers to remember these 
heroes and martyrs of the liberty of the 
press. ‘‘They are not men like generals 
who slay you, or leaders who oppress you, 
or tyrants who have trampled on your lib- 
erties. You remember them and give them 
statutes enough. Where is your memory 
of those men who have lived and died for 
you?” 

Is is worth while to indicate thus briefly 
the fight through which the English have 
gained that liberty of printing which this 
nation has never lacked. The censorship 
of the press here was not infrequently 
known in colonial days, but now our sole 
remnant of the severity of the old English 
statutes is found in the wire-drawn defini- 
tions of the law of libel, as judicially em- 
phasized in recent trials in this city and 
elsewhere. But the law under which Mrs. 
Besant and Charles Bradlaugh are con- 
victed is not of precisely the same sort as 
others which fettered opinion in these 
cases. The old bias against the press was 
shown in this case in the forcible wrench- 
ing of the statute by the judge to exclude 
the consideration of their honest and_be- 
nevolent intention in publication. These 
two persons are condemned, because some 
one may possibly turn the information in 
the philosophic book they publish to im- 
moral uses, although the judge acknowl- 
edged the honesty and purity of their in 
tentions. The Knowlton book’s merits 
aside, it is plain that by the same interpre- 
tation any publisher is left at the mercy of 
“7 petty moralist who may choose to in- 
voke the law. That thisis not an exag- 
geration of the attitude of British law is 
evident from the fact that not many months 
ago the publishers of a standard library in 
London were forced to omit Rabelais from 
the series, on the dictum of the agent for 
the society for the suppression of vice. 
The same rule would exclude Shakespeare, 
and certainly the Bible, from popular cir- 
culation. The government authorities do 
not desire to hold this ground, and have 
granted the writ of error asked by the two 
secularists; so that it is considered probable 
that the verdict against them will not be 
sustained. 
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DO WOMEN DESIRE THE BALLOT! 


Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, writing of 
the discomforts and discouragements which 
attended her canvassing in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for contributions for our work in Colorado, 
says: ‘James Murdoch once said to me 
that if women did not care enough for the 
ballot to make great sacrifices to obtain it, 
they deserved to go without it, and I de- 
termined to brave the heat of the weather, 
the coolness of friends and the indifference 
of strangers, rather than to think of myself 
that I do not care enough for freedom to 
make sacrifices to obtain it.” 

Mrs. Longley’s quiet heroism is but one 
instance among the many which are all un- 
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known and unheralded. Probably not any 
of us but numbers at least a few acquaint- 
ances who are giving up—who have given 
up for years—personal ease, home loves 
and luxuries, all that makes a woman's ideal 
of delightful living, for the sake of the pub- 
lie advocacy of a principle, an unpopular 
principle despite America’s boasted repub 
licanism, that of equal rights for all, the 
political epitome of the golden rule. Then 
there are hundreds more who are working 
faithfully, year in and year out, to remove 
the prejudices against Woman's equality 
from the minds of father, husband, brother; 
in these efforts there is endless self-sacrifice, 
for they involve a pooh-poohing of deep 
convictions and sacred rights, by these male 
relatives, than which nothing is harder to 
endure by a sensitive, conscientious and af- 
fectionate nature. 

That all women—that even a majority of 
women—are keenly alive to their real sub- 
jection, that they appreciate their political 
and social disabilities and are striving to at- 
tain entire freedom, I do not affirm; but I 
do say that there are large numbers of the 
very best women who are thus alive, appre- 
ciative and eager. Are they to be ignored? 
Is justice not to be recognized in dealing 
with half the citizens of a State because 
the other half does not make definite de- 
mand for equity? That seemsa poor ex- 
cuse, and one that stultifies the public 
moral sense, and renders law-makers less 
careful of all human interests. 

As an instance of what women are willing 
to do for ‘‘the cause,” I quote from letters 
recently received from Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell. Writing from Antelope Station, 
she says: ‘‘We find the distances much 
greater from one place to another, where 
we can have meetings, than we expected. 
It is 110 miles from Del Norte to Silverton, 
and no place for a meeting until we reached 
Howardsville, five miles from Silverton. 
Thirty miles this side of Silverton we 
abandoned our buggy, turned our faithful 
‘Kate Field’ out to grass, hired two burros, 
and on them made the journey, reaching 
Howardsville Saturday evening. 1 lectured 
there at 2:30 Pp. m., and at Silverton at 8 
rp. M., on Sunday. Both meetings were 
well attended, and some of the friends 
tried to have me think the good done was 
in proportion to the labor and expense of 
getting there, but I had too much aching in 
my fifty years’ old bones, and too vivid a 
realization of the sixty miles ride over 
those fearful trails, up and down mountains, 
and through gulches, not to have some 
doubts! One of our camping-out nights 
was so cold that half-inch thick ice formed 
on the campers’ pails. * * * * Nothing 
but the hope of doing something for our 
cause would have ever taken me through.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are now bound 
Denverward; they will return via. Fair- 
play, Breckenridge, Montezuma, George- 
town, Idaho, Black Hawk, etc., and they 
intend to arrive here about August 28. 

Not all of us can accomplish such great 
tasks as these friends have, but let their 
bright example stimulate each one to do 
what he or she can, with voice, and pen and 
purse; that done, and success awaits us in 
October. —Denrer News. 

a oO 
THE WORK IN COLORADO. 

The Denver Neves contains a report of the 
organization of a Campaign Committee, 
which shows that the friends of Woman 
Suffrage are active. Governor Evans, who 
was unable to attend on account of illness, 
wrote a letter, in which he said: ‘‘I trust 
you will inaugurate an earnest movement 
for the cause of Equal Suffrage, which is 
necessary to equal rights, even-handed jus- 
tice and political reform. Ata time when 
all good citizens are watching with solici- 
tude the results of the noble efforts of the 
administration for a reform in the civil ser- 
vice of our country, and are praying for the 
uprooting of the influence that sustains and 
fosters political corruption, it is fortunate 
that in Colorado we have an opportunity of 
bringing to bear the restraining, purifying 
and ennobling influences of women upon 
the question. It isa reform that will re- 
quire all the benign influences of the coun- 
try to sustain and carry out; and as I love 
my country, and hope for the perpetuation 
of our free institutions, I dare not neglect 
any of the means of purifying its politics, 
among which the influence of women must 
be regarded as the most promising and the 
Most potent.” 

Judge H. P. H. Bromwell, Henry C. Dil- 
lon, Esq., Major Bright and Judge W. B. 
Mills spoke. A Committee of seventeen was 
4ppointed. The meeting, adds the News, 
Was a decidedly successful commencement, 
and if the campaign is carried on and 
through with equai enthusiasm, Arapahoe 
County will roll up a rousing majority for 
Universal Suffrage. 

7*oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


A new voting place is established in Chey- 
enne, and two of the three judges are from 
among the lady voters. The tardy recogni- 
ton of the rights and privileges of the wo- 
men will be received by them with great 
favor, and should any of our gallant com- 
missioners be again candidates, they will 
‘nd that their impartial administration will 





be appreciated by the ladies. The place se- 
lected is the reading-room of the Inter- 
Ocean hotel, and the voting will be done at 
an east window. Hitherto the rush and jam 
has been such as to deter many ladies from 
voting; but they will now have ample op- 
portunity to vote for the men or women of 
their choice. And this brings us to the 
question as to whether we have any women 
ambitious of legislative honors. It is high 
time the fair sex were represented in the 
law-making body; and if they don’t make 
any better legislators than men do, then it 
will be time to think of excluding them.— 
cheyenne Sun. 





27 
WHICH WOULD BE THE GREATER 
MISTAKE! WHICH! 


We were heartily glad to see the letter 
and comment from our good friends Faxon 
and Blackwell in the JournaL of August 
4th, because the time has come for Suf- 
fragists to be thinking what steps will be 
best to take this fall, and these arguments 
will have a tendency to rouse them, and we 
do hope we shall hear the opinions of many 
more through the columns of the JouRNAL 
between now and next November. We are 
somewhat doubtful as to what is the best 
thing to do. We do not like to, and will 
not say that we are standing on the fence, 
and do not think us inconsistent if we say 
we endorse the remarks and accept the ad- 
vice of both gentlemen, but since we can- 
not fully make the suggestions of both men 
practical, we, the Suffragists, must consider 
and decide for ourselves one way or the 
other before our next State election, which 
takes place in less than three months. We 
do sincerely hope, as Mr. Faxon does not 
agree in the method adopted by the Suf- 
fragists last year, that he, as a good Suf- 
fragist, will carry out his own suggestions, 
and use his influence and work as faith- 
fully for Suffrage for women, inside the 
Republican party as our tried and faithful 
friend Mr. Blackwell has for so many 
years. We know that the majority of the 
Woman Suffragists are firm Republicans 
politically, and why should they not be? 
for Woman Suffrage was born of Repub- 
licanism, and until Woman hasan equal 
right with Man to the ballot, our Republic 
is sailing under false colors, ard is not 
worthy the name of atrue republic. We 
also know that the 12,000 votes cast for 
John I, Baker last year would have swelled 
the majority for Alex. H. Rice; and if Mr. 
Rice was a good political Republican, and 
we honor him for that, Mr. Baker was as 
good a Republican, and also a Prohibitionist 
and Woman Suffragist. Mr. Faxon thinks 
these 12,000 voters should have attended 
the Republican caucuses, that they might 
have sent delegates to the State Convention, 
who would have nominated the right men. 
Perhaps some of these men did attend the 
caucuses, perhaps some of them did make 
attempts to nominate, perhaps some of 
them did try to get resolutions passed, as 
they have done so many times before; but 
they did not succeed,as the majority were not 
true to the great principles of Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibition. We want a man 
for Governor who is not only fit to govern 
the affairs of State, but one who is also 
true to the principles of justice and morality. 
And will the Republican party elect such a 
man? We think not. We think the Re- 
publican party would not send delegates to 
a convention who would nominate such a 
man. We think delegates to a Republican 
convention dare not nominate such a man 
in the convention, for fear of defeat at the 
polls. We think they stand so in fear of 
Democracy (we do not like to use the 
word in this sense, because true Democ- 
racy is what we are striving for, and we 
will say Rum Democracy) that rather than 
lose the votes of that wing of the party, 
they are willing to act against their own 
principles of justice and morality, and are 
fast merging under Democratic control, by 
putting (as Mr. Faxon says of the Demo- 
cratic party) ‘‘Whiskey in their platform 
as the purchasing power to buy and control 
the ignorant class of voters,” and which 
will be eventually death to the party. Mr. 
Faxon says he does not propose to act 
with any party except so far as it shall pre- 
sent men of undoubted ability and integrity, 
and men who are sound upon all questions 
pertaining to good government. I suppose 
we are to understand by this last clause, 
that unless men are presented by the Re- 
publican party who are in favor of Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibition, he will act upon 
Mr. Blackwell's suggestion, and ‘‘bolt.” 
Or do his words have a double meaning, as 
John D. Long said of the platform of the 
Republican party? Now we know there are 
numbers of good men, and we have many 
friends and the most money is inside of the 
Republican ranks; but wherein will Suf- 
fragists make the greatest mistake; by 
coming out, or remaining inside of the Re- 
publican party? 

Mr. Faxon thinks by inaugurating a’ dis- 
tinct party to advance the cause of Woman 
Suffrage a great mistake would be made, 
and that Suffragists had better try the Re- 
publicans a while longer. Have we not 
tried and trusted professed good men in 
the Republican party, but without success? 
And can we trust themlonger? We would 
ask Mr. Faxon *-how long, how long?” We 





do not blame Mr. Faxon and Republicans 
generally for desiring to get back those 
12,000 votes of the better class, for the 
Republican party cannot afford to lose 
them, and yet they only did as Mr. Faxon 
proposes to do, and as he advises others to 
do likewise. We think 12,000 a pretty 
good number to start a new party with. 
Mr. Faxon is fearful lest the leaders and 
candidates of a new party may lack ability, 
zeal and judgment, and that money enough 
could not be raised to warrant the success 
of the party. If men who possess these 
qualifications, and who are true to the 
principles of Woman Suffrage and Tem- 
perance, are inside of the Republican party, 
are they not making a mistake in remaining 
with a party that will not elect such men, 
as, according to their own convictions are 
true to the principles of good government? 
Are the men who possess ability, zeal and 
judgment the true leaders of government? 
Are they not making a mistake and wasting 
their ability, by being led by the ignorant 
and unprincipled majority who keep them in 
their places? Such leaders may possess 
ability and cunning to hold their offices, 
but are those the sort of able leaders we 
would have? Is it not a mistake, and does 
it not show a lack of judgment, for moneyed 
men to use their money to support such 
leaders and such a party? Which would 
be the greater mistake for men who are 
sound on the principles of justice and 
morality, to remain inside the now-existing 
political parties and become demoralized 
and pass intothe hands of Rum Democracy, 
or for men who possess ability, zeal, judg- 
ment and money to come out from among 
those who are using them and their money 
as tools to carry out their unprincipled de- 
signs and lend their aid and support to a 
party which shall be founded on the princi- 
ples of justice and good government? 
Which? CAROLINE P. NICKLEs. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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WOMEN IN HEALTH. 


Celia Sirkle writes an article for the ‘‘Wo - 
man’s Kingdom” department in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, which contains truths which 
should find a lodgment inevery home. We 
hope our readers will heed the following :— 

‘“‘Women in health are the hope of the 
nation.” 

‘Men who exercise a controlling influ- 
ence, the master spirits, with a few excep- 
tions, have had country-born mothers.” 

Considerations of immense magnitude are 
embraced in these two sentences. If *‘wo- 
men in health are the hope of the nation,” 
then the question arises, How are the con- 
ditions most favorable to health to be secured 
to women? Manifestly the answer to this 
question is, Educate her as thoroughly as 
possible in a knowledge of the laws which 
pone her physical nature and stimulate 

er toa freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence of action, subservient only to the fear 
of God and the interests of mankind. 

It is not enough that Woman shall know 
the physiological conditions upon which 
the health of her body depends, but she 
must live in accordance with the require- 
ments of these conditions, and how can she 
do this while in bondage to the existing 
customs of society, many of which are in 
direct antagonism to every healthful demand 
of her nature? 

Great as have been the changes in public 
sentiment within the past decade as regards 
Woman’s duty and Woman’s position; rap- 
idly as many women have advanced in that 
fitness by which Woman is to become what 
the Almighty designed she should be, the 
crowning glory of creation; yet still the 
majority, the multitude of women, instead 
of possessing an individuality of their own, 
instead of exercising that independence of 
motive power which should dignify any ac- 
countable being, are to-day little more than 
serfs to society. 

I know that glorious Susan B. Anthony 
can now lecture to crowded audiences and 
be applauded in many cities where ten years 
ago she might have spoken to the walls and 
been jeered and hooted in the streets; but I 
know, too, just as well, that all through our 
land are hundreds of women who, though 
well versed in the requirements of a healthy 
organism, live in continual violation of the 
most plainly defined physical laws. 

Many a blessed thought perishes, and 
many a noble purpose is abandoned, through 
fear of what Mrs. A. will think, or Mrs. b 
will say. 

There are thousands of women in the 
United States who dare not employ a fe- 
male physician, because such an act would 
be unpopular in their social atmosphere. 
They eat, and drink, and sleep, and think, 
and breathe, in bondage. Before Woman 
can be physically, mentally, or morall 
healthy, she must feel her own accountabil- 
ity and live her own convictions of right. 

Woman Suffrage is an important ques- 
tion, but back of it is a more important one 
—the yuestion of Woman's fitness, as a 
whole, to use the ballot. It was just that 
the slaves were emancipated during the re- 
bellion; but I think that of all our people 
who have carefully considered the conse- 
quences, but few will say that it was wise 
to give them the ballot indiscriminately, 
while they were so ignorant of the rights, 
the duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Woman needs to be emancipated spiritu- 
ally. I have no fears that there is yet to be 
a greatly prolonged struggle before Woman 
shall be admitted to Equal Suffrage with 
Man, but I have fears that when she is ad- 
mitted she will not as a majority vote in- 
telligently, independently, conscientiously. 

If Dr. Smith’s conclusions are correct, 
then it is of the utmost importance that the 
best possibie conditions of health be secured 
to Woman, not for Woman’s sake only, but 
for Man’s sake—for the nation’s sake; and 
these conditions should not include her phy- 





sical health alone, but her mental and moral 
health as well. For, although man as a 
whole has and does excel Woman physical- 
ly and mentally, yet since the fall he has 
not nor can he hold moral supenersy. The 
morals of any nation define the moral status 
of its women; the abominations of society 
exist by her permission, or through her 
weakness and cowardice. Many acultured, 
Christian woman wets her pillow with tears, 
and breaks her heart over the sins of hus- 
band and sons, yet dare not stand forth be- 
fore the world, strong in a warfare against 
the sins that despoil her fireside, lest she 
shall be stigmatized as unsexing herself. 

My article has already become so lengthy 
that I have to relinquish my intention of 
discussing the question in relation to ‘‘coun- 
try-born mothers,” hoping, however, that 
the ‘‘country-born,” as well as the country- 
bred, will discuss it fairly and thoroughly in 
their own minds. 

oe 


WOMANLY INDUSTRY.YOUNG WOMEN 
AT THE LONDON TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
The usual picture of woman’s work is so 

dark and forbidding that we hail with gen- 
uine pleasure this glimpse of womanly in- 
dustry given by Anthony Trollope in ‘‘Good 
Words.” Eight hundred young women at 
work, all in one room, all looking comfort- 
able, most of them looking pretty, earning 
fair wages at easy work — work fit for wo 
men to do; work at which they can sit and 
rest, and not be weary, with a kitchen at 
hand and a hot dinner in the middle of the 
day, with leave of absence without stoppage 
of pay, every year, with a doctor for sick- 
ness, and a pension for old age and incom. 
petence—for the young women as years roll 
on will become old—with only eight hours 
of work, never before eight o’clock in the 
morning and never after eight at night, with 
female superintendents, and the chance of 
rising to be a superintendent open to each 
girl. 

And this in a government olice, under 
government surveillance, and all this has 
sprung into existence during the last eight 
years; and when we see 800 women at work 
in one 100m—800 female government clerks 
—we feel that something has been done for 
them. Everybody knows the General Post- 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, near St. 
Paul's. Everybody knows that there are 
now two great post-offces at the same place, 
facing each other, the elder one having been 
found altogether insufficient for the purpose 
required, although when it was first open- 
ed, about forty-five years ago, it was sup- 
posed to be absurdly large for any possible 
requirements which the country could have 
for such a building. Those who pass from 
Cheapside into Newgate Street, after the 
lamps have been lighted, may observe, on 
looking up, that the whole top floor of this 
new building is illuminated. It is here that 
the 800 young women are at work, and their 
business consists in the receipt and dispatch 
of telegraph messages. 

The work on which they are all engaged 
is performed in one large room — a room 
that appears to be low because of its great 
size. ‘ , 

The stranger, if he be at all such a stran- 
ger as I was, will think a great deal more 
about the young women than the telegraph- 
ing. To those who are the masters in the 
place, who have used their skill and science 
in concentrating so much that is useful in one 
place, and are thoroughly aware of the im- 
portance of the interests which are confided 
to their charge, the security and expedition 
and cheapness of the messages are, of course, 
the points of attraction. To me it was the 
condition of the girls — their appearance, 
their welfare, their respectability, their im- 
mediate comfort, their future prospects, 
their coming husbands, their capabilities, 
their utility, and their appropriateness in 
that place. 

Mr. Trollope then devotes several 
pages to the interesting details of their work. 
After discovering that at least 800 women 
can keep a secret (secresy is essentially 
there, for there seems to be no ground for 
fearing that any undue use is ever made of 
the multitudinous communications which 
are always passing under the eyes of these 
young women), he asks further: ‘‘Come, 
how many dismissals did you have during 
last year? For I had known much of the 
civil service myself, and had been aware 
that in dealing with large bodies of men, 
the exercisers of discipline must have re- 
course to that fast means of declaring that 
obedience and order are indispensable.” 
‘‘Dismissed?” said my friend. ‘‘Yes, we 
have had a dismissal. Miss —— was dis- 
missed. But it seems to me a long time 
ago. I'll get the books.” The books were 
produced, and it appeared that the unfortu- 
nate one named had been sent away at some 
time in 1873. From a body of public ser- 
vants as large as a regiment, there had been 
no dismissal in four years. You, Mr. Edi- 
tor, are much concerned with the conduct 
of a large population in a large city. What 
do you think of this representation as to the 
conduct of 800 young women in the middle 
of the metropolis? They who have aught 
to do with the employment of many per- 
sons, whether in the civil service or in pri- 
vate enterprises, will, I think, acknowledge 
that this shows an amount of success over 
which there may well be some triumphant 
rejoicing. — Mrs. Elizabeth B. Uarbert, in 
Daily Inter-Ocean. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

We give in our present issue the first 
chapter of a serial entitled ‘‘Margaret Fan- 
shawe's Career.” It is a story of unusual 
interest and power. 

Kate Field, in reply to a criticism on her 
personal appearance, said, ‘‘I really am not 
reduced to a spinal column.” She has, adds 
the Springfield Republican, a reliable back- 
bone. 

A correspondent in a private letter, writ- 
ing from Italy, says that this autumn the 
members of the Italian Parliament will dis- 
cuss the question of conceding municipal 
Suffrage to women. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, formerly 
editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
will sail for Liverpool by the Egypt, of the 
National Line, on Saturday, Sept. 1, to at- 
tend the International Congress to promote 
the abolition of State-regulated vice, to be 
held in Geneva, commencing Sept. 17, as a 
representative of the New York Committee, 
and to present a paper upon, ‘‘Regulation 
Efforts in America.” 

Miss Von Hillern acquires the power to 
perform her remarkable feats only by severe 
training. When preparing for a walk she 
rises at 5, takes a couple of raw eggs, and 
walks 10 miles, returning to her bath and a 
hearty breakfast of rare beef, boiled pota- 
toes, oat meal and stale bread. After this 
she rests until t o’clock, when she takes a 
15-mile walk, dining on roast beef and pota- 
toes, following it up with a light tea, and 
retiring at 10, under all circumstances. 
During her walks she relies entirely on beef 
tea and the raw yolks of eggs for nourish- 
ment, quenching her thirst with seltzer and 
prune water. 

Judge Van Brunt, of New York, says the 
Utica Herald, in court chambers decided 
that a woman may be acknowledged to be a 
wife and live on wifely relations for an in- 
definite period of time, and not be a wife 
for all that. His words were: ‘‘A man may 
acknowledge a woman as his wife five hun- 
dred times, and live with her as his wife five 
hundred years, if he could live so long, and 
that does not make her a wife. Nocourt in 
this state decided so. They say I made such 
a decision, but I never did. It takes more 
than that to make a marriage.” The plain- 
tiff in the case, Mary E. Hosslacher, asked 
for a limited divorce from Louis C. Hoss- 
lacher, with whom she has lived as his wife 
for two years. The motion was denied. 

Victor Hugo, whose trumpet never gives 
an uncertain sound, is thus pronounced on 
Woman's Rights. Hesays: ‘‘Courage, alas! 
he must have who will be just towards the 
weaker. The weaker is Woman. Our ill- 
balanced socicty seems as if it would take 
from her all that Nature has endowed her 
with. In our codes there is something to 
recast. It is what I call the Woman Law. 
Man has his law; he has made it for himself. 
Woman has only the law of man. Woman 
is civilly a minor and morally a slave. Her 
education is imbued with this two-fold 
character of inferiority. Hence many suf- 
ferings are hers which man must also justly 
share. There must be reform, and it will 
be for the benefit of civilization, truth and 
light.” 

In the ‘‘Proceedings of the Medical So- 
ciety” of the county of Kings, N. Y., re- 
ported by Dr. H. M. Knights, is the follow- 
ing account of what befell a boarding-school 
pupil: ‘‘A frail girl at school had ten stud- 
ies! A system of marking was rigidly en- 
forced, one hundred being the maximum of 
good recitations, or perfection in recitation. 
A monthly report was sent home. All in- 
stitutional and social influences were brought 
to bear to stimulate to perfection. The 
girl was obliged to send home one report, 
in which it was announced to the parents 
that she lacked 2—100ths of perfection in one 
or two studies. She accompanied it with a 
letter of regret and self-condemnation, and 
expressed her determination to send better 
reports in the future. Alas! before the 
next month disease had claimed its legitimate 
victim, and that poor overtasked brain was 
enjoying such a period of rest as only the 
delirium of fever affords. What unmiti- 
gated outrage attends much of this so-called 
education of our youth!” 

When President Hayes was asked to ap- 
point a distant relative to office, he replied, 
“T appoint no relatives to office.” Then it 
was suggested that the candidate had a bril- 
liant war record, and the President was ask- 
ed if the fact of relationship ought to debar 
the candidate from all employment under 
the government he helped tosave. ‘‘It may 
work harshly sometimes,” continued Presi- 
dent Hayes, ‘‘and perhaps so in this case; 
but I have not thus far, to my knowledge, 
appointed a relative to office, either of my 
own or my wife’s, and I don’t propose to 
begin now. If a brother-in-law can be a 
candidate for office, there’s no influence so 
strong as that which a brother-in-law can 
muster. I have one position in my gift— 
that of private secretary—in regard to which 
probably no one would complain if I ap- 
pointed one of my sons to fill it. In fact, 
one of them does now as much work in that 
capacity as any one | have with me, but I 
won't have him in the public employ. Ne- 
potism has been very much overdone. Ina 
certain district of the internal revenue, out 

of forty employes thirty-one are relatives of 
the collector.” 
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POETRY. 
"A FOUR O'CLOCK. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 
Forever in mid-afternoon, 

Ah, happy day of happy June! 

Pour out thy sunshine on the hill, 
The piny wood with perfume fill, 
And breathe across the singing sea 
Land-scented breezes, that shall be 
Sweet as the gardens that they pass, 
Where children tumble in the grass! 
Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 

And long not for thy blushing rest 

In the soft bosom of the west, 

But bid gray evening get her back 
With all the stars upon her track! 
Forget the dark, forget the dew, 

The mystery of the midnight blue, 
And only spread thy wide, warm wings 
While summer her enchantment flings! 
Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 
Forever let thy tender mist 

Lie like dissolving amethyst 

Deep in the distant dales, and shed 
Thy mellow glory overhead! 

Yet wilt thou wander—call the thrush. 
And have the wilds and waters hush 
To hear his passion-broken tune, 
Ah, happy day of happy June! 

—Atlantic Monthly, July 1868. 
— oe 


THE HARBINGERS. 


“Deep in the sunny copses, thick in the sheltered 
lanes, 

Gallantly decking the wind-swept turf out on the 
breezy plains, 

Gemming the quiet hedge-rows, clustering by the 
stream, 

Blossoming on the great hill-sides where the golden 
gorses gleam, 

Blue and rosy, purple and white, ‘mid the grasses 








glistening, 

They show, *neath April shadow and shine, the har- 
bingers of Spring. 

“Stern the Winter's sway has been, bitter and fierce 
and long, 

And still o’er the sea the black East wind is singing 
his dying song; 

But primrose, snowdrop and violet join in the old, 
sweet strain:— 

‘The frost is over, the snow is gone, we are coming 
again, again;’ 


And from mating bird, and budding bough, and wak- 
ening nature swelling, 

Comes the echo of the joyous news the harbingers are 
telling.” 








For the Woman's Journal. 
MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS. MIRIAM 8. COLE, 


A wood fire cheerily burned and sparkled 
in an old-fashioned fire-place, lighting up 
the clean rag carpet on the floor, the high- 
post bedstead in one corner and a tall bureau 
in the opposite. Two low, Windsor rock- 
ing-chairs, a round stand and a large trunk 
completed the furniture in this low-ceiled 
room, unless you call the young lady sitting 
in front of the fire, furniture. She was 
still enough to be classed with inanimate 
things, as she sat there, with her large, 
gray eyes gazing into the blaze and her 
hands clasped about her knees. It was the 
evening of January first and the end of her 
two weeks’ holiday, with six months of 
steady teaching stretching away before her, 
and so long and dreary those months seemed. 

“It has been well said, ‘Life is one con- 

tinued grind,’”’ bitterly spoke the girl. ‘I 
am tired to death, although I have had two 
weeks of rest. Rest? There is none, 
neither day nor night, for one who has only 
her two puny hands between her and the 
poor-house. -What if I should be sick?” 
She shivered at the thought. _‘*Who would 
doctor and take care of me? poor as a 
church mouse and everybody knows it. 
What but unmitigated poverty compels me 
to board in such a comfortless house as 
this, with a nobody and such appointments 
as these?” and she scornfully surveyed the 
homely articles in her room. ‘‘Poverty is 
a curse, let optimists speculate as they 
will,” continued the girl, in soliloquy. ‘‘If 
I were sitting by an anthracite fire in mine 
own room, my feet buried in cushions and 
my body lapped in velvet, doubtless I 
should look upon poverty in the light of a 
blessing—to others, I mean. I too could 
quote, ‘Sweet is the sleep of the laboring 
man.’ I could rhapsodize on the dignity 
of labor and the freedom from harassing 
anxieties the poor enjoy. It is easy for us 
to be patient, hopeful and resigned for 
others. Looking at me, with youth, health 
and a fair education, one would naturally 
say, ‘She has nothing to complain of,’ and 
yet, God and I know where my burden galls 
me. Heand 1 know too, that I am sorry 
when I turn away from the blessings given, 
to those denied, and murmur at my lot. I 
have not the consolations of religion to 
make my life a psalm of praise, and yet, 
now and then a faith strong as the hills 
settles in my soul, that I stand to-day at 
the parting of the ways, and that, not long 
hence, my feet shall find a smoother path. 
With ‘Brother Downs’ I shout, ‘Amen! and 
amen!” 

A listener could almost have written 
Margaret Fanshawe’s character from the 
few words her lips unconsciously dropped. 
Pride, Poverty, and Ambition, three ill- 
matched companions for a girl, kept her 
steady company and tried to spoil a nature 
singularly and richly endowed, but she 
knew her own resources, almost as little as 
did the coarse people among whom her lot 
was cast. She was only conscious of dis- 


satisfaction with her present condition and 
attainments; she felt the stirring of invisi- 
ble wings, that sooner or later must bear 
every son or daughter of genius into a 
higher atmosphere, but as yet she under- 
stood not the monitor. Reticent, because 
she had little in common with ordinary 
people, refined in the midst of vulgar asso- 
ciations, sensitive to the criticisms of the 
meanest, she was misunderstood by many, 
envied by a few and separate fromall. And 
yet, nota family in the district where she 
taught but did feel honored by her notice, 
and among themselves boasted of the teacher 
who was recasting their children in a mould 
of lovelier pattern. 

Margaret wus at ease among her scholars, 
and though they tried her patience in a 
hundred ways, yet she enjoyed watching 
their improvement, slow as it was; she 
found amusement in their quaint utterances 
and manners; they gave her glimpses of 


-human nature yet unlearned in the art of 


deception. Backwoods children they were, 
to whom the secrets of forest and stream 
were revealed; children ignorant of books, 
yet learned in the habits of plants, birds 
and fish; children who might never discern 
the beauty of a poet’s vision, though swift 
to find in nature the inspiration that glows 
on the rhythmic page. They were safe 
companions for Miss Fanshawe in those 
days, because they linked her to the outside 
world, and made her, despite herself, feed 
on healthier diet than her own solitude sup- 
plied. Hers was not a nature to be left to 
itself—it needed the presence of others, 
whether congenial or uncongenial, to keep 
her spirits equable and flowing. 

Tompkins isa long, narrow town, lying 
between a spur of the Black mountains and 
Lake Champlain. It isan isolated place 
and its people in winter are devoted to 
dancing by night, and drawing wood and 
logs to the lakeside by day. The whole 
town, at the time this story opens, it being 
summer, was engaged in hunting, fishing 
and boating. There were not a dozen 
books within its borders, if we except the 
small library belonging to the minister, and 
many families had never owned a Bible. 
Tompkins had one church, as uninviting as 
possible to make it, but few cared for that, 
it not being a favorite resort; one boarding- 
house of no mean pretensions, combining 
store, bar-room, hall of justice, and what 
was more to the taste of the people, a 
ball-room, sixty feet long, in ‘vhich reels, 
cotillons, the ‘‘pigeon-wing” and French- 
four could be danced, with wide margins 
for lively feet and uncontrolled limbs; one 
school-house, dingy, dark and cold, in 
which Miss Fanshawe presided; and the 
parsonage, a low, red house crowning the 
top of a bleak hill, as if it were a hat. At 
the foot of this hill crouched Widow 
Hulett’s one-story house, built of cobble- 
stone and promising, by its sheltered situa- 
tion and heavy material, to afford more 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer 
than any other dwelling in the town. This 
house contained the traditional ‘‘square 
room with a bed-sink,” another oblong 
apartment of accommodating disposition, 
being bed-room, dining-room, common sit- 
ting-room, and in winter,kitchen, A ‘‘lean- 
to,” that indispensable adjunct of Tomp- 
kins architecture, contrived to keep a firm 
hold of the main building and slant down 
to the hill, where it was lost in a subter- 
ranean passage, dignified by the name, cel- 
lar. An excellent garden lay to the south 
of this house, from which the old lady re- 
ceived an annual income of sixty or seventy 
dollars; to the east and sloping toward the 
lake lay ‘‘the pasture,” in which her cow 
diligently labored among the stones and 
mullein stocks for a scanty subsistence, 
which but for Mrs. Hulett’s providence, 
would not have sufficed to cover her ribs 
with muscle and keep up the supply of 
milk. Her revenue from this source was 
exactly fifty dollars a year. The joint in- 
come from garden and cow was tied up in 
an old sock of Mr. Hulett’s, the one he 
wore the night he was drowned, and laid 
away in the till of Mr. Hulett’s chest. 
Every year one hundred dollars were de- 
posited in that by no means burglar-proof 
safe, and kept for old age and the inevitable 
“rainy day.” In the meantime, she knit, 
wove carpets, picked berries, helped the 
mistress of the boarding-house on house- 
cleaning, soap and sausage-making days, 
and cooked for her when a ball was im- 
pending, and so kept herself in daily bread 
and a few luxuries. Every one loved Mrs. 
Hulett, and many substantial comforts were 
bestowed, such as venison, fish, pork, and 
now and then a load of wood. Her neigh- 
bors were rough, warm-hearted people, fa- 
miliar with swearing, fighting, wrestling 
and drinking, and yet hospitable, sympa- 
thetic and honest; and hating style, preten- 
sion, hypocrisy and religious cant with a 
hatred so obnoxious that a traveler even, 
in ‘‘store clothes,” must comfort himself 
with real Tompkins manners, or be jeered 
out of town. 

There might have been three families in 
this settlement of lumbermen and boatmen 
that secretly aspired to a higher civilization, 
but openly, these only dared to be less 
severe upon the customs and dress of the 
smart village ten miles distant, as seen in 
those who frequently came to this wild 





region for a day's pleasure. Squire Benja- 





min, the oracle of Tompkins, perhaps by 
reason of official dignities, talked with his 
satellites concerning the propriety of hiring 
a teacher from some academy ‘‘nigh on to 
Albany,” this city being the southern bound- 
ary of his geographical knowledge. 

“I shall take a turn around there in a 
week or two,” said the Squire, ‘‘and I can 
inquire for some female teacher not too 
high-headed for us, to come up here and 
try her hand at polishing off our youngsters 
a little, so they won't be too far behind 
the Whitthallers inshineand show. Mind, 
I don’t say 1 approve of all the nonsense 
in that line, that I see, but then we must 
make a extra effort now to keep Tompkins 
up to high water mark. What do you say 
to my plan, Captain Phipeny?” 

‘‘Wa’al, you’ve hit the nail on the head, 
sartin sure, as usual, Squire. Fetch on 
your female, and I’ll give her a free ride on 
the Susan Bell and throw in the provender. 
If she’s too stuck up fora canal boat, we 
don’t want her, which is logic, 1 say, eh?” 
slapping that functionary on the shoulder. 
‘Fetch her on, Squire. Make hay while 
the sun shines; strike while the iron is hot, 
is my motto,” continued the captain jerkily 
and with habitual irrelevancy. 

It was then and there decided that Squire 
Benjamin should visit Hopeton Academy, 
and sit in judgment upon the eligible teach- 
ers, likely to pass in review before him. 
And furthermore he was endowed with full 
power to fix the salary according to circum- 
stances, ‘‘and don’t palaver about a dollar 
or two, more or less” said thecaptain. ‘‘Do 
the thing up brown, Squire, and let her see 
that we can come down handsome, when 
good property’s in the market.” 

Squire Benjamin trod his native heath 
like a chief, but when he found himself in 
the parlor of an Academy and face to face 
with its Principal, he dwindled away in 
his own sight, nor could he keep his self- 
esteem to its usual level, by often recurring 
to the fact of being Justice of the Peace. 
‘You see,” said the Squire, ‘‘the Tompkin- 
ites are a peculiar people—self-made men 
and women, every one of them,” and he 
calmly surveyed his listener, as if he would 
like to add, ‘‘realize my dimensions and tell 
me what you think of home manufact- 
ure”—‘‘consequently they naturally want a 
teacher, the samein kind. Birds of a feath- 


er flock together, you know,” concluded . 


the Squire, feeling that a quotation was em- 
inently proper in an institution of learning. 

“T think I understand what your people 
demand,” pleasantly answered Mr. Gray. 
‘We have a young lady, who graduated last 
June, a self-made girl in every sense of the 
term, and she never had her equal in school. 
She has worked for her board and clothes 
and at the same time, led her classes. She 
owes for her tuition for the last four years, 
so she wants a situation that will pay the 
best and require the least outlay for person- 
al expenses. I think she will be satisfied 
with the wages you offer, and my advice to 
her, will be, accept the place. She is at 
present out of town; when she returns she 
will write to you her decision. Pardon me, 
Mr. Benjamin, if I ask, in the event of her 
coming to you, that you remember that it is 
her first experience in teaching and that you 
kindly judge her. She is a girl of rare abil- 
ities and quite as peculiar in her way, as 
your people are ia theirs.” 

The interview closed. When Margaret 
Fanshawe returned and learned what had 
happened, she thankfully accepted the of- 
fer and made hasty preparation for Tomp- 
kins. “I am glad that you like Dickens, 
Margaret,” said Mr. Gray as she was leaving, 
‘because I think you will find as odd speci- 
mens of humanity where you are going, as 
any he depicts.” 

A few kind school-mates gave her a small, 
well selected library, thinking it would be 
most appreciated in that out-of-the-way 
country, and two of the professors sub- 
scribed for the Atlantic Monthly and Iar- 
per’s Weekly for her. ‘‘Thus equipped, I 
can face any fate,” said Margaret, her eyes 
brimming with grateful tears. 

The Susan Bell lay ‘‘tied up” in Albany, 
waiting its precious cargo of Miss Fanshawe, 
sugar, tobacco, rum, tea, nails, etc. She 
arrived and stood irresolute for a moment, 
beside Captain Phipeny, surveying the 
strange water craft. ‘‘Outward-bound on a 
canal boat,” she murmured half aloud. ‘‘I 
don’t make my entrance into the world of 
work, with flourish of trumpets, that is 
sure,” and she laughed. 

‘Susan is not to be despised if she car- 
ries you safe; better the ass that carries us 
than the horse that throws us, Miss Fan- 
shawe,” said the cheery captain. ‘Them 
that begins low, has achance to rise and not 
fur to fall. Think you'll have a pretty 
good chance, don’t you?” continued he, as 
he carefully led her down the steep steps, 
into the small, dim-lighted cabin. 

“T shall not quarrel with the chances,” 
she replied. ‘‘I ought to return to Hope- 
ton by balloon, to compensate for this, 
ought I not, Captain?” 

“Give usa grip on that, Miss,” and his 
huge, weather-beaten hand reached out, and 
before Miss Fanshawe comprehended the 
situation, it held her rosy fingers in a grasp 
she did not forget fora week. Thetrip was 
all too short; traveling by canal boat, an ex- 
perience as delightful asnovel. There were 
the locks, a mystery and terror from the be- 





ginning, but a blessed relief from monoto- 
ny; the broad meadows yellowing in the 
September sun; the motley crowd on the 
tow-path to watch the Susan Bell, as she 
placidly glided through the little towns; 
there were the captain’s harrowing recitals 
of Mike Chubb’s numberless and marvelous 
escapes from drowning, and his tragic death 
at last, ‘‘by a tow-line that tangled his legs 
and wound him up with the off horse and 
drawed ’em both into the canal, and the 
night being as dark as a pocket in a shirt, 
both was drowned.”” And then Captain 
Phipeny was inclined to moralize, which 
tended greatly to soften the blows that fell 
on the poor horses and take off the keen 
edge of the driver’s profanity. 

‘‘Miss Fanshawe,” said the captain one 
morning, when both were sitting on deck, 
“did you ever see a boat laid up high and 
dry on land, and a family living in it, as if 
it was aregular contrived house?” She con- 
fessed to never seeing such an object. 
‘“‘Wa’al,” continued he shifting his tobacco 
quid to the other side of his mouth, ‘‘then 
thank your stars you have'nt, for it is a sor- 
ry sight. Taken right out of the common 
course of nature and put to a use it was 
never calculated for. I'd as soon see a 
porpis plowing—it aint his nature, I repeat. 
Now I take it, itis a pleasant sight to see 
Susan skimming like a bird along her prop- 
er element—she’s graceful—a real lady, like 
yourself Miss Fanshawe, but haul her on to 
land, clap land-sharks into her, and she’d 
set down flat as a cheese and rot to pieces. 
My advice to you is, my young friend, not 
to get out of your element.” 

“Supposing I do not know my element, 
what am I to do?” asked Miss Margaret, 
amused, 

“You haint lived—let’s see—how old are 
you?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

‘“‘Wa’al, you haint lived twenty-three 
years without having a hankerin after your 
proper element; no girl ever did; what is 
bred in the bone you can’t whip out of the 
flesh. Your element is a nice, little home, 
with a smart man, a good provider and 
steady as clock-work, and you are going to 
board with a woman who will find that man 
for you, if he is on the face of the earth. 
Widow Hulett is her name, and a likelier 
woman never trod shoe-leather. Now when 
he comes along, don’t you” —— 

‘‘Bridge!” shouted the steersman. The 
captain dropped his head, Margaret fell to 
the floor, every moment fearful of being 
beheaded. 

‘‘More’n two foot above you, but I like a 
girl that so quick takes in the situation and 
gits out of the way. You'll do, I see, to 
travel alone.” 

“And that is my ‘proper element,’ Cap- 
tain’Phipeny, and I shall never get out of it.” 

‘Not by a jug-full, if I know anything 
what a mighty sweet girl is made for, and 
so | told my wife when I was sparking her. 
Girls is all alike—dreadful plucky till the 
right one comes along, then they wilt like 
Jonah’s gourd—fact. Tompkins has a big 
patch of just such gourds, and you'll be 
another one before the year is up—mind to 
bet the peanuts?” saying which, he thrust 
his hands into both pockets and whistled 
‘Lucy Long.” 

Would you like a picture of Margaret 
Fanshawe as she looked those calm, autumn 
days, slowly sailing toward her new life? It 
is hard to paint, for hers is a mobile face, 
reflecting the moods of a sensitive nature. She 
is far from handsome; except fine eyes and 
abundant hair, there is absolutely nothing to 
attract a connoisseur of beauty. It is a face 
full of strength, independence and honesty. 
The girl hates shams, and so afraid is she 
of assuming something, that she errs by un- 
dervaluing herself and giving casual ob- 
servers a false impression of her character. 
For the rest she is of nedium hight, with a 
body fashioned for service, and feet that 
can walk miles and keep their springy step 
to the last. 

It was decided that Miss Fanshawe should 
board with Widow Hulett, she, being alone, 
and withal, more in need of the stipulated 
one dollar and a half per week, than her 
neighbors. Besides, she was believed to 
have seen ‘‘better days,” hence would be a 
more agreeable companion for the new teach- 
er. How such a belief became current, no 
one knew. I think it must have originated 
in the fact, that her garden, alone of all 
others, not only contained marketable vege- 
tables and sweet corn, but flowers of varied 
hues and scent; peonies and pinks, lilacs, 
marigolds, bachelor-buttons, hollyhocks, 
morning-glories and fennel, coriander and 
caraway, the last named seeds being an an- 
tidote for Sunday drowsiness, which the old 
lady took herself and administered to her 
neighbors, when the sermon was duller and 
longer than usual. Somewhere, unsuspect- 
ed, there dwelt a love of the beautiful and 
sweet, in that practical nature, which out- 
wardly seemed made to deal with the stern, 
bare facts of a prosaic existence. Her 
rooms, like her garden, blossomed in rain- 
bow colors, and the fragrance of southern 
wood and pine-boughs, suggested dim, cool 
woods, when the sun was blazing and the 
air dry and dusty. Mrs. Hulett knew noth- 
ing of poetry, save such as she found in her 
Methodist Hymn Book. She was utterly 
ignorant of art and rules of beauty, but in 
a blind, pathetic way, she gave an observ- 





ant, appreciative reader, glimpses of a soul 
innately loving and longing for what in. 
spires the genius of those whosing. In 
this life, that soul will lay folded like a bud; 
but, thank God, there is another, in which 
it can open and disclose its heart of loveli. 
ness and sweetness. 

This side of her own nature, Mrs. Hulett 
had no conception of, until Margaret touch- 
ed its hidden springs; but there was anoth. 
et side, of which she was complete mis- 
tress; it was rough, keen-edged, familiar 
with gain and loss, gifted with unerring in. 
stincts of right and wrong, and hard as the 
‘nether mill-stone” toward deliberate wick. 
edness. For suffering of mind or body, for 
errors repented of, she was as sympathetic 
and compassionate as the Master, whom she 
humbly served. 

Like many other women of great energy 
and executive power, but with few personal 
matters to attend to, Mrs. Hulett looked af. 
ter the affairs of her friends. She superin. 
tended the advent of every child into Tomp. 
kins; if it died, saw it properly robed for its 
last sleep; if it lived to marry, then her 
mission had something sublime in it, for her 
whole soul was in the matter. In some 
towns the widow would have been that 
anomaly, a female politician, but in this ru- 
ral neighborhood she never rose higher than 
a professional match-maker. It was a pity 
that her talents in this direction had not a 
wider scope, for she maneuvered with much 
tact and delicacy. True, she had never 
practiced upon other than ordinary individ- 
uals, whose sensibilities are none too keen, 
nor had her skill been tested by strong indi- 
vidualities coming in contact. As strange 
as it may seem, this woman, of the most 
honest intentions, and possessed of uncom- 
mon sagacity, was a believer in dreams, 
signs and tea-grounds, as revealers of for 
tune. She, who would scorn to deceive a 
child, or tell a falsehood for any price, 
would unfold your future with glib tongue, 
as she saw it in her tea-cup. She was pain- 
fully sensitive to ridicule of her peculiar 
gift; she and Miss Fanshawe often came 
near hard words and final separation, for 
the reason that Margaret Fanshawe was in- 
tolerant toward any form of superstition. 
She forgot that her own favorite writer, 
Margaret Fuller, valued sortilege, and had 
some faith, more or less distinct, in a fate. 
Mrs. Hulett felt, from the beginning of her 
acquaintance with the new teacher, that to 
dispose of herin the matrimonial market 
would be no mean task. She had never be- 
fore had the same quality of goods for sale. 
She shrewdly guessed its value, and feared 
no buyer within her reach could offer an 
adequatesum. That Margaret was not real- 
ly anxious to marry, never crossed her 
mind; the formula, ‘‘Marriage is the aim 
and end of a woman’s existence,” she had 
never known to fail in the widest applica- 
tion. How could it misapply now, with 
the tea-leaves distinctly foretelling the event 
of Miss Fanshawe’s life? And then, too, 
the girl was an orphan, without brother or 
sister, or known relatives, and poor and in 
debt. It was clearly a case needing prompt 
and decisive measures; and she worked ac 
cordingly. 

‘*Preachers and teachers are kind of hifa- 
lutin,” said the widow confidentially to her 
old crony, ‘‘and if our minister wasn’t a 
married man, he’d be just the one for Miss 
Fanshawe, both being amazin’ fond of 
books and writing; but as it is, I cannot for 
the life of me just put my hand on the chap 
she’d be likely to take a notion to; can you 
think of anybody, Samantha?” 

‘‘What are you botherin’ your head about 
her for, whether she is married or single?” 
was the cool rejoinder. ‘Depend upon 
it, Mariar, if the Lord has anybody in this 
‘ere town specially cut out for her, she'll 
find him without your interferin’; and if He 
has not made anybody for that perticuler 
purpose, why, it stands to reason, you and 
she both can’t find him.” Which logical 
conclusion would have dampened ordinary 
enthusiasm; but Mrs. Hulett was proof 
against it. 

“Lord or no Lord,” she curtly replied, 
“I know I’ve brought folks together and 
seen ‘em tied as tight as Squire Benjamin 
can tie’em, when the signs wasn’t a bit 
more promisin’ than they air now. I never 
tried to mate robins and crows, or lions and 
lambs; that’s a job for the millennium; but 
birds that want to build the same kind of 
nests on the ground, under the eaves or on 
the top of the highest tree, I pair off, and 
give ’em a little help now and then. Match- 
es may be made in heaven—I don’t want to 
run agin the popular belief—but I do know 
if they air, they needia sight of tinkerin’ on 
earth, to make ’em go off in any kind of 
season.” 

“‘Wa’al, if I'm not very much mistaken, 
Mariar Hulett, you’ve got an eagle on your 
hands now, and you never had one before— 
you never see one before; and if you can 
find a tree o1 peak high enough for her nest, 
you'll have to.go out of Tompkins. I'll 
allow she’s a first-rate teacher, and she 
minds her own business, and dresses cheap- 
like, like any other poor girl trying to get 
out of debt;. but you can see in her very 
step and cant of her head, that she feels 
she’s not made of Tompkins clay. She 
never makes up to one of our young folks, 
but only goes with her scholars, and up to 
the minister’s kouse.. What she can see 1D 
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that poky Elder Ross, is more than I can 
tell. I never liked her oncommon well, 
though Jacob says I’ve no business to 
grudge her without knowin’ her.” 

“No more you have, either, Samantha. 
A pleasanter girl, 1 never knew, though 
sometimes she gets discouraged, and says 
ner life is swiftly passing away, and she’s 
nothing to show for living at all. And 
then she chirks up, and says she’s ashamed 
of herself, and that it is her own fault if her 
pook ha’ so many blank leaves in it; that 
God has given her abundant materials to 
work with, only she doesn’t know how to 
use em. Them’s her very words.” 

“You remember monstrous well, for so 
old a woman, Mariar.” 

It’s cause such things touch me, and make 
my heart feel solemn-like. When I look 
pack, fifty-nine years, and then look at my- 
self now, a childless old widow, without 
much property, and only the grave-yard in 
view for my poor body, I think of the blank 
leaves in my book, and feel sorry and afraid. 
If I didn’t believe that God knows me better 
than I know myself, and that He'd not be 
hard with me when He sees that I’ve lived 
up to my light, and that Tompkins has 
been a rough home for a woman, I should 
give out at once;” and alow sob stopped 
the flow of words. 

“J’ll say, you’ve no reason to reflect upon 
yourself, Mariar. Nobody has done more 
in a quiet-like way, to keep down roughness 
and keep up Sunday meetings and make the 
men clean up and look respectablé when 
they go to church, than you—nor half so 
much. I don’t believe Cap’n Phipeny would 
wash and shave from one year’s end to an- 
other, if *twa'n’t for you. He as much as 
said so, for, says he, ‘Miss Fish, I haint 
afraid of a livin’ man, but I don’t want to 
encounter Miss Hulett’s cap-border and blue 
eyes; they make me feel like a pile of dirt, 
that ort to be shoved into the lake.’ Says 
he, ‘I’ve slung heaps of soap and water on 
her account, afore I darst lean over her 
fence, and talk to her.’ Now, I dare say, 
the woman who does these things aint far 
from the kingdom of heaven, little as they 
be. 

‘An’ when I look at myself,” continued 
Mrs. Fish, ‘‘and think I’ve had ten children, 
and lost seven of ‘em, — some drownded, 
some killed by trees and logs and brought 
home dead corpses, I can’t find no blank 
leaves in my book—it’s all full of work and 
worry and tears. You may well say Tomp- 
kins is a rough place on women. I don't 
know nor care much about the future; it 
can’t serve me harder than this world has. 
If it wasn’t for Jacob, I couldn’t live a min- 
ute. And when you talk about nobody in 
this town bein’ smart enough for Miss Fan- 
shawe, I'd like to ask how much more she 
knows than my Jacob? His father says 
what Jake can’t figger out aint worth figger- 
in’; and if he’s read our Life of Colonel 
Crockett once, he has a hundred times; and 
them tracts that Elder Grant gives us every 
time he preaches on the Susan Bell. I 
shan’t stoop to brag about my own flesh and 
blood, and you know that as well as I do, 
Mariar Hulett, but when it comes to sifting 
our boys, to find one fit for the teacher, you 
will find Jacob Fish’ll go through the sieve, 
the Simon-pure article; but he'll never 
knuckle down to her, no never! if she does 
not have a sweetheart till doomsday.” 

Poor Mrs. Hulett had been sadly misun- 
derstood, and she made haste to pacify her 
friend. ‘‘I didn’t think on Jacob for once, 
when I spoke, Samantha. I know he is on- 
common quick at cipherin’, for all the logs 
he drawed to the Narrars was full of figgers; 
but I had in mind Tim Shields, Bob Cor- 
bett, and that gang, likely enough boys, 
every one of ’em, but by no means hanker- 
in’ after an education and books. But when 
you come to talking about cutting the pig- 
eon wing — well, all I’ve got to say is, I'd 
like to see a city dancer hold a candle to 
‘em? It beats all how they do it, though 
I don’t mind now of Jacob ever cuttin’ the 
pigeon wing; can het” 

“Yes, he can,” was the reply. in sharp 
tones; but he’s got something else to do be- 
sides striking his heels together in the air. 
If Jake had the ghost of a chance, he'd 
make his mark in the world; and I've said 
80 ever sence he was born, and told Fish so, 
and tried to have him git him an eddication. 
But la! you might as well try to move a 
gtindstone as Peter Fish, when he gits sot.” 

“Why don’t you send him to Miss Fan- 
shawe’s the rest of this winter? She could 
learn him, for, Samantha, that big trunk of 
hern in the square room has got more books 
in it than clothes. She studies and reads 
and writes all the time. She knows more 
than you think for. I wish you could hear 
her read once — she makes my flesh crawl 
Sometimes, and agin, I cry likea baby. I 
teli her I was like Horeb’s rock till she 
came, and she is a real Moses to bring wa- 
ter out of its flinty old heart.” 

“He'd be glad enough to go,” Mrs. Fish 
answered, keeping her mind to the leading 
thought; but I don’t ’spose his father would 
Spare him. Now that Jacob is of age, it 
don’t make no difference—he keeps him un- 
der the harrer all the same, as his father 
kept him. It runs in the blood of the Fish- 
€s to be hard on their chi!dren; all the work 
they can get out of them is clear gain. 
Why, I've heard Fish say more than once, 

that the world would be better off if every 





book in it, Bible andall, was burnt up. And 
he says, too, if he had a child running to 
eddication he'd horsewhip him. He little 
knows how Jake feels; if it wasn’t for kill- 
ing me, the boy would have run away long 
ago. I shall let him go, if Fish won't let 
him go to school a spell, and I shall tell him 
so. 

“Let Miss Fanshawe talk with him, Sa- 
mantha; if there's any give to him, she will 
bring him around, and he'll send Jacob to 
school. She could coax a settin’ hen off her 
nest, if she really set about it. Some days, 
— and I guess you'll laugh — I feel as if I 
would like to go to school and study. You 
and I have never had no opportunity; it’s a 
wonder we have an idea. Do you suppose, 
Samantha, when we stand on Canaan's 
shore, we shall be such fools as we air here, 
or will knowledge come to us with the in- 
corruptible robes and the crown?” 

‘“‘Haven’t a doubt but we'll brighten up 
some—mebbe stand Miss Fanshawe’s equal, 
though one star differeth from another in 
glory. Some has ten talents and some one. 
But I'm willin’ to run my chance. The 
Lord knows I’ve done my best, exceptin’ 
takin’ a stand for Jacob. Why, years ago, 
that boy said to me, ‘Mother, in what am I 
better than the trees I chop down? They 
breathe, and their leaves stir in the wind, 
and their roots run into the ground. I 
breathe and move and have taken root in 
Tompkins; it would be no sin to cut me 
down. I should not be missed, for I have 
not done anything more than the trees; my 
body just grows.’.” 

‘‘Well, well, never mind, Samantha; some 
day we'll come out all right — Jacob, you 
and I—and our poor, old, useless minds will 
shine as bright as my brass kettle. A doz- 
en such dark, benighted heads as ours would 
take the shine all out of the golden streets 
and pearly gates! That'll never do, and the 
angels that let us through will see to it that 
we are rubbed up to a pitch with everything 
else.” 

I wonder how many under the sun thus 
grope after the light? With their heads 
white for the reaper, suddenly waking to 
the fact that the harvest might be scanty 
and the Master unpitiful toward his stew- 
ards. All this was the result of Margaret’s 
unconscious planting; the groundwork of a 
“career” she neither planned nor hoped for, 
but a part of that divine scheme, which sees 
the end from the beginning, and girds our 
lives accordingly. 
ie BE Maenntenta sn! 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Sircct, Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


NV * invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST vari eties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them i be purer and more healthful 
than the lower 

WE IMPOR OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first cost of im- 
portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyts 








FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


—Wiliam Black’s ‘‘Kilmeny” has just 

been issued by Harper in the new green 
muslin edition.—The publication of Mr. 
Swinburne’s new volume of ‘“‘Poems and 
Ballads,” has been deferred.—The latest of 
Harper's ‘‘Half-Hour Series” is a collection 
of ‘‘Cooking Receipts; that is the title from 
Harper's Baear.—The State Assayer of 
Maine, Mr. W. L. Bartlett, is to publish a 
book on the ‘Minerals of New England; 
Where and How to Find Them.”—‘‘The 
Anti-Biled-Shirt Club” is the grotesque title 
under which the Author’s Publishing Com- 
pany announce a lively sketch of the experi- 
ence of city campers in the wilds of Maine. 
—The second volume in Appleton’s new 
series, A Collection of Foreign Authors, is 
“‘Gerard’s Marriage,” a novel by André 
Theuriet.—‘‘What Mrs. Greatorex has done 
for Old New York,” is to be done in Lon- 
don by a French etcher, M. Brunet-Debaines, 
whose work will be published by Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday. The etchings will in- 
clude some picturesque features of modern 
London.—A valuable little law work, en- 
titled ‘‘Jurisprudence, and its Relation to 
the Social Sciences,” has just been published 
by the Riverside Press. It is from the pen 
of Denis Caulfeild Heron, Q. C., member of 
Parliament.—Osgood & Co. have just add- 
ed four more to the charming ‘‘Vest- Pocket” 
list, embracing the favorite poems of Col- 
eridge and Byron, Schiller’s ‘‘Lay of the 
Bell,” and Thompson's ‘‘Winter.”—Mr. 
Tennyson’s contributiun to the August num- 
ber of The Nineteenth Century is a transla- 
tion of the famous passage of the Iliad 
(XVIIL., 202-231,) in which Achilles, show- 
ing himself unarmed, puts to flight the Tro- 
jan army. Mr. Tennyson’s endeavor seems 
to have been to translate literally, while 
transferring as far as possible the movement 
and color of the original.—Ellen Hardin 
Walworth’s ‘‘Saratoga,”’ a very presentable 
pamphlet issued by the American News 
Company, should be read by all Saratoga 
visitors who are at all given to guide-books, 
inasmuch as it is complete and comprehen- 
sive, and, we may add concise. It is ac 
companied by useful maps, and divided into 
three parts, ‘“The Battle; the Battle-ground; 
Vistors’ Guide.” The first partis of value, 
as wesay to the uninformed desiring brief 
information; the second is chatty and pleas- 
antly written, and the last is just what it 
claims to be—a thorough and careful set- 
ting-forth of what are called the ‘‘features” 
of the famous watering-place. 

Vineta, THe Puantom Ciry, translated by 
Miss Frances Shaw, from the German of 
E. Werner, author of ‘“‘Good Luck,” ‘‘Bro- 
ken Chain,” etc. Published by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. 

This is an intensely interesting story of 
German and Polish life at the time of the 
Polish insurrection. The scene 1s laid in 
Germany, and the principal personages rep- 
resented, though very unlike each other, as 
they possess national, hereditary traits of 
character, are all worthy of admiration, 
while the love affair of Waldemar, the hero 
of the tale, after many trials meets with a 
successful termination. The story of the 
‘Phantom City” is prettily told, the scenes 
representing Dr. Fabian and Gretchen are 
very pleasant reading, the style is unexcep- 
tionable and there is not an impure allusion 
in the book. , a & = 





oe 
THE GRANGERSON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
On the eighth day of the tenth session of 
the National Grange, held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, last November, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution was offered: 


Wuereas, The Order of Patrons of Husbandry is 
the most extensive popular organization which hes 
invited women to membership on equal terms with 
men; and 

WaHeERreas, Our experience has proved that the par- 
ticipation of women in business affairs, and their 
use of the elective franchise is not merely not inju- 
rious as some have predicted it would be, but of pos- 
itive benefit to all concerned; therefore 

Resolved, That justice to Woman demands and the 
exigencies of the times require that women be al- 
lowed to vote in all elections subject to the same re- 
strictions and qualifications as other voters. 


The resolution was referred to a special 
committee of six; viz: Sisters Washburn, 
(Col.,) Aiken, (8. C.,) Ellis, (Ohio,) Brothers 
Forsyth, (Ill.,) Rosa, (Del.,) Lang, (Tex.) 
The committee met at the call of the chair- 
man, and all except one were opposed to 
the resolution. , 

Among the proceedings of the tenth day 
we find the record, ‘‘Sister Washburn of 
Col., of the special committee to whom was 
referred the memorial on the question of 
Woman Suffrage, made the following re- 
port :— 

‘Your committee having under consider- 
ation the accompanying resolution, would 
respectfully report 

‘‘That they cannot subscribe to the propo- 
sitions contained therein, and would recom- 
mend that it do not pass.” 

On motion the report was laid on the 
table. . So great was the pressure of unfin- 
ished business toward the last of the session, 
that not until the thirteenth and last day do 
we find any trace of the resolution again, 
when the journal says: ‘‘On motion of Sis- 
ter Washburn, the report of the special 
committee on the question of Woman Suf- 

frage was taken from the table, when the 
Sister presented the following :— 


Minority Rerort oF COMMITTEE ON 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Wortny Master: 

The chairman of your committee on the 
Woman Suffrage resolution which declared 
that ‘‘justice to women demands, and the 
exigencies of the times require,” that Wo- 
man be admitted to the ballot, would ask 

ermission to submit a minority report. 
Notwithstanding the fact that one of the 
committee assures me that I, as chairman, 
could submit my own sentiments as the re- 
port of that committee, though all the others 
dissent, thus leaving the other five to bring 
in a minority report, the manifest injustice 
of this way of doing, even if it be parlia- 
mentary, impelled me to present an adverse 
report which you will remember was laid 
on the table without discussion. 

I believe Lam not alone in the opinion 
that this National Grange should concur in 


the propositions of that resolution, and that | 


only a lack of moral courage and perhaps 
a thoughtless disregard of the rights of a 
respectable minority prevents the question, 
which has been ruled allowable, from com- 
ing before the house. 

To this may be added a long-lived preju- 
dice and a narrow conservatism induced by 
ignorance of the merits of this question, 
and a premeditated avoidance of its candid 
consideration which in the future even the 
mantle of charity can scarcely cover. For 
the principles of universal liberty and jus- 
tice are rapidly supplanting in the minds 
of the people the selfishness and intolerance 
of past ages; and he who rides not triumph- 
antly in the car of progress must stand 
aside, or be crushed by its steadily moving 
wheels. 

Our ‘‘Declaration of Purposes” distinctly 
declares one of the objects of this Order to 
be an effort to do away with all monopolies. 
If any of my brothers know of a more ex- 
tensive mohopoly than the monopoly of the 
elective franchise by the men of this coun- 
try, Ido not; and f hold that the present 
corruption, dishonesty and selfishness which 
all acknowledge taint every avenue of pub 
lic trust and tend to demoralize every holder 
of public office, are largely due to the ex- 
clusive man-power which has, through long 
years, been strengthening and fortifying 
itself among the people. 

Not that the founders of our government 
ever made it an exclusive one of one sex; 
—they have not the constitution to uphold 
them—for not a word in that noble instru- 
ment can possibly be construed to mean 
that men alone shall rule. On the con- 
trary there is evidently a most scrupulous 
avoidance of any such idea, the words ‘‘per- 
son” and ‘‘citizen” being used .whenever 
practicable, and the masculine pronoun, 
whenever used for convenience, is always 
construed in law to mean also women. 
Women are held responsible for all in- 
fringement of the laws which men make 
under this provision. They are taxed with- 
out representation, their children are taken 
from them by masculine courts, their hus- 
bands and sons are ruined by liquor sold 
under masculine license, their hours of 
labor and the wages for that labor are con- 
trolled entirely by masculine legislation. 
Moreover women alone are punished for 
social crimes in which men are equal, and 
generally far more guilty partners. Public 
opinion following the laws which men have 
made for their own benefit, ostracises the 
weaker party, and over breaking hearts and 
desolated homes builds a monument to the 
greatest wrong of modern tines. 

Iask you Worthy Master,—Brothers and 
Sisters—is this right? Is it just? Is it not 
in conflict with the general tenets of our 
Order and with the most advanced opinions 
of the age? Is it fair that sex, an insur- 
mountable obstacle, should be the test of 
political qualifications? Does not Woman 
need the more, because of the acknowledged 
and inherited weakness which in all society 
elicits the gallantry and superficial subserv- 
ience of men, the strong weapon of the bal- 
lot to protect herself and her children from 
injustice? 

And, further, do not all departments of 
public business and of government suffer 
from the withholding of the voice and the 
conscience of Woman? Is not the tender 
heart of the wife, the long-suffering and 
wise patience of the mother accustomed to 
govern her diverse family,—the loyal affec- 
tion and patronism of the daughter needed 
in the affairs of F cepe ey to-day? Does 
not Woman need the ballot as an educator, 
that she may turn from the follies and as- 
sume some of the responsibilities of this 
nation? For there are women (as well as 
men) who do not know even the plan of our 
government, nor do they care. 

There are other women who, with beat- 
ing hearts and anxious eyes, are watching 
the drift of public sentiment, feeling that 
the future welfare of their country depends 
on the immediate return to the simplicity 
and honesty of the foundation of our re- 
public, and who long to add their voice 
and influence to that of their brothers for 
right, for justice and equality. In conclu- 
sion, the question is: Shall we shrink from 
our duty in this matter, so vital to the inter- 
ests of one-half the human family? Shall 
we ignore the fact that thousands of the 
most intelligent, thoughtful and conscien- 
tious women of our country are demand- 
ing, not only equal opportunity in all the 
avenues of education and of trade, but the 
ballot by which to defend rights? Or shall 
we come squarely to the front, and, fully 
recognizing the demands of the age and the 
advanced position of our beloved Order 
before the world, lend our hearty sanction 
to the resolution before the House, and 
recommend that Woman be accorded those 
rights outside which she now — in the 
Grange? A. L. WasHpurn, Chairman. 

The subject was indefinitely postponed 
by a vote of 24 to9. Several who voted 
to postpone were known friends of the 
cause. Others were still of the opinion that 
it was a political question, notwithstanding 
the ruling that partizan politics only are 
excludec from the Grange. There is every 
reason to hope and believe that the Patrons 
of Husbandry which has practically taught 
the equality of men and women from its 





first organization, and in which women 





have for ten years exercised the elective | would suggest thiscourse. A higher motive 


franchise on all subjects connected with 
the Order has done and will do more 
towards educating the ‘‘common mind” on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage than can 
be combated by all the legal and bible ex- 
hortations ever made for women to keep 
silence in the churches or anywhere else. 
A. L. W. 
Winona, Lavimer Co., Colorado, 
oe 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY AND ITS 
DISTINCTION. 


How very soothing to the wounded feel- 
ings of all womankind are the complacent 
and patronizing remarks of the N. Y. 7'rid- 
une upon the admission of young women to 
the New York University: ‘‘If there has 
been heretofore, any cause of complaint on 
the part of Woman, it is now entirely re- 
moved.” And really, ‘previous to this— 
where there was a strong will there was al- 
ways a way” to a higher education. “Of 
course, only a very small number, will avail 
themselves of these advantages, and only a 
moiety of these will adopt professions.” 
So man’s preserves are still pretty safe, and 
“those who become mothers of families, 
will be all the better prepared to superin- 
tend the education of their own sons and 
daughters.” 

Verily, is not Saul among the prophets? 
The slight drawback, that,at the University, 
girls must pay for tuition, while the boys 
receive it free, does not elicit more than a 
passing remark—mercly this: ‘‘A better con- 
dition of the finances will remedy this.” 

H. 





9 > Qe 
PROHIBITION IN NEW YORK 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The Prohibitionists 
of the State of New York, held their nom- 
inating Convention on August 15th, at Utica, 
at which names were prepared for the offi- 
ces of Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney General and State En- 
gineer and Surveyor. 

The number of delegates in attendance 
was large, anda spirit of earnestness and 
determination seemed to pervade the meet- 
ing throughout the day. The party did 
itself honor, and added to its strength by 
reaffirming the several principles, upon 
which, as a party, it is founded. A short 
but pithy set of resolutions was read and re- 
ceived by the Convention with a_ will. 
Hearty cheers followed each separate reso- 
lution, and at the reading of that, asking 
for Woman Suffrage, the enthusiasm was 
unbounded, and moved nearly the entire 
assembly. Loud cries of ‘‘Amen,” and re- 
peated applause followed the utterance of 
the last word. The resolution read as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That as Woman is the chief sufferer from 
the liquor traffic, which can only be removed by the 
ballot, we ask that she be given the ballot as a means 
of defence. 


Appearances are sometimes deceptive. 
Although the applause seemed unanimous, 
yet when the subject came up for discus- 
sion, it was soon found there was here and 
there a dissenting voice. One gentleman 
spoke against the adoption of the resolution, 
though he, like Henry Clay, declared that 
“Personally, I have no objection,’ even 
claimed to be in favor of Suffrage, and not 
at all sure but Woman must vote before 
Prohibition becomes a fact; still this is not 
the time to declare the doctrine. He ap- 
pealed to the Convention not to weight the 
party in its weakness with these side issues, 
with unpopular ideas, with questions upon 
which even Temperance men are at variance 
But the ‘‘unkindest cut of all” was the taunt 
that ‘‘Woman cannot vote until man per- 
mits her to do so.” 

It is the truth that hurts; and it did seem 
ungallant in Mr. F. to make the boastful 
assertion to her face. It is because Woman 
knows it is true that she cannot vote to any 
purpose (because he will not count her bal- 
lot), that she asks man to allow her to vote. 
And it is because it is the truth, that many 
generous, large-hearted men are joining in 
her petition. Because it is the truth that 
those men who have enough of the sense of 
justice in their nature, are disposed to ad- 
mit Woman to work in their ranks, in this 
battle for right, and ask that she be accord- 
ed the use of the best working implements 
and the privilege of using them according 
to the dictates of her own conscience. It 
is true that Woman may not vote until man 
accords to her the legal right, and that is 
the very reason why Temperance men do 
well to incorporate their assent to these doc- 
trines in their platform. Too early in the 
history of the party for it to declare its 
principles! As well might the infant be re- 
lieved of the weight of forming and in- 
creasing bones until it should acquire great- 
er strength, as for a party to gain in public 
favor and confidence without declaring its 
principles and aims. As well might we ex- 
pect the child to attain to beauty of propor- 
tion and manly strength, while delaying the 
frame-work of the skeleton, as that a party 
should gain strength of purpose and moral 
power, while refusing to set its stakes wide 
and strong in behalf of unflinching integri- 
ty to the highest principles. 

If the Prohibition party would succeed, 
let it strike out manfully, as it does, for free- 
dom from the liquor traftic; and in so doing 
let it avail itself of all legitimate helps, 
standing so directly in its path such as the 
ballot in the hands of Woman. Self-interest 





would be that of doing justice to the thou- 
sands of efficient women-workers, and com- 
mon humanity to the tens of thousands of 
women-sufferers demands it, 

An eloquent and touching appeal was 
made by Mrs. Conkling, a delegate from N. 
Y., praying the Convention to adopt the 
resolution and thus record its influence on 
the side of justice. This the Convention 
did, and adjourned in the utmost harmony 
and apparent good feeling. This was no 
new triumph for our cause, because the Na- 
tional Party and the party of this, as well 
as other States, had previously declared for 
Suffrage, over and over again. Butit shows 
that the Prohibitionists of this State stick 
to their text. That they have their hand 
on the plow andare not looking back. They 
stand in line and mean to defend their posi- 
tion. H. M. J. 

oe 
PLEA FOR SITTING BULL. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips has written the fol- 
lowing open letter to the Governor General 
of Canada, touching the Sitting Bull Com- 
mission : 

To Lord Dufferin, Governor General of 
Canada: Sir—You will, I know, pardon 
the intrusion—if you deem it one—of my 
calling your attention to the grave bearing 
of the United States Goverument’s claim, 
or request, that you surrender the Indian 
Chief Sitting Bull. It has been England’s 
pride for centuries that her borders were 
ever a shelter for the victims of political 
misrule; that while she surrendered ordi- 
nary criminals, she never gave up the de- 
feated parties in a civil war or any like 
struggle. I need not tell you the long story 
ot our Government’s cruel injustice toward 
the Indian, and gross misrule in all pertain- 
ing to him. Were this man a citizen, one 
of thousands who had rebelled against such 
injustice, and sought shelter in his defeat, 
England would never surrender him, But 
the Indian is not a citizen or a simple sub- 
ject, since we make treaties with him, ask- 
ing his surrender of his land, instead of 
taking it by any claim of eminent domain, 
and leave him under an irregular tribal 
government, independent of our civil law; 
we make war on him, and we conclude 
peace with him. Such a party, whatsoever 
the offence, cannot be treated like an ordi- 
nary criminal and reckoned within the pur- 
view of international treaties on such sub- 
jects. To surrender him is to surrender 
one in arms not against his own acknowl- 
edged government, but one in arms against 
a Government which, in a large degree, 
shuts him out from the limits of its civil 
polity; a Government which he disavows 
and repudiates, and which, you know, will 
do him no justice. All our history attests 
this. Canada’s success with the Indian, 
since the proclamation of George II., in 
1740, grows from the method she then 
adopted of making the Indian a full citizen 
and melting him into the common mass. 
Our failure is because we have always put 
force in the place of law, and, shutting the 
Indian out from the shelter of law, have 
treated him like an alien and an outlaw. 
In such circumstances we have no right to 
ask England’s help to subdue him. Her 
granting it would be disloyalty to all her 
traditions, and a confession that she had 
ceased to be what poet, orator and states- 
man have so long claimed for her—the 
refuge of the wronged. I am speaking only 
of an insignificant race, and a quarter of a 
million of people. But the principle 
touches the most sacred and honorable of 
England’s traditions. Could the case be 
brought to the notice of the English people, 
and fully understood, as it would be in the 
blaze of a month’s discussion by your 
journals, I am sure no power on earth 
would ever drag the Indian chief from the 
shelter of English law. Every reason 
which made England refuse to give up the 
fugitive slave exists in the Indian’s case, 
and there are some considerations which 
make his claim to protection even stronger 
than the negro’s was. I beseech you, sir, 
let not the first time that England’s mag- 
nanimity in this way fails be ip the case of 
this friendless and hunted race, melted out 
and trodden down alike by the greed and 
neglect of « powerful and grasping people. 

Respectfully yours, 
ENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Bosten, U. S. A., Aug. 28, 1877. 

_— oe 
WINE ON THE LORD’S TABLE. 

A late JouRNAL contained a very interest- 
ing account of the ‘‘Temperance Union 
Church,” of Cleveland, Ohio, which has been 
organized, in a destitute part of the city, by 
the labors of a band of seven devoted Chris- 
tian women. It spoke,of their first com- 
memoration of the Lord’s supper, many of 
the members being reformed drunkards. 
And I wondered if the ‘‘cup” which was 
passed them was indeed the cup of the Lord, 
or the cup of woe and death, which no con 
secrating can sanctify. Shall we offer to 
these precious souls that which we account 
it a sin to taste in other places? More than 
one man has had the demon of drink arous- 
ed where he should have gained strength to 
fight the battle of appetite; and has gone 
from God’s altar to finish the day and some- 
times his life in drunken revelry. I should 
not wish a reformed person to attend Com- 
munion, lest the alcoholic fumes undo the 
work of years. Such sad cases happen too 
often. And when it is asked, ‘‘Where is thy 
brother?” the'churches will not be held 
guiltless. Christ said, ‘‘This do in remem- 
brance of me.” The bread used at the first 
supper was unleavened; now we use bread 
made with yeast; a great innovation, the de- 
vout Jews would have thought it. But to 
us the signification is the same. 

Then why not, in place of wine, use wa- 
ter? Discarding all weak substitutes, such 











asgunfermented grape-juice — which would 
not always be easy to obtain; or even jelly 
dissolved in water. Let us have water it 
self, pure as it came from the hand of its 
Maker. In talking with church members 
on this subject, I am sometimes told, “Oh! 
this is of little account; they must be weak 
Christians to be led astray with a sip of 
wine.” Granted that they are weak — the 
strong are commanded to bear the burdens 
of the weak; and we are not to put tempta. 
tion in the way of others. 

This question must come before the 
churches: and my hope lies in the Christian 
women, who are awaking to their moral re. 
sponsibility, and are no longer willing to re 
main a cipher in the Church. May Chris 
tian men and women work together, and 
see that their influence is cast on the side of 
banishing wine from the table of the Lord 
as well as all other tables. , 


M. G. Revtar 
Middleton, Mass. a 








SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


New England Women’s Club.—The Sep 
tember meeting of the Directors of the New England 
Women's Club will be held on Saturday, Sept. 8 at 
10 A M. All Directors are earnestly desired to = pres. 
ent. 


Invalid’s Home.—An attractive home for 
a yh a ae _— who dislike instj 
utions. ress Mrs. M. E. Berry, 3 Beacon § 
Boston Mass. - nanan 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
mee = at ao _~ much peow that of Eastern 
nstitutions. Apply fora catalogue to John B. 
President, Madison. Wisconsin.” 4 “omsi 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and succesefully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. m., and 2to 4 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


ter Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P: M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 

















ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 
Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 
Books.—James R. Oped & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
ge gzoetae—seak Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
mn St. 


Dress Reform,—Mies H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
aot Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Diteon & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


e Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a +) ccrtana nadie Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 
Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, § Hamilton Place, 
oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician: of the New England 

Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 

Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 

18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 

















Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes. made by ©. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to. give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. m. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 














Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
eompleting which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


For catalogue, giving full particulars as to. course® 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore Colleqs, Delaware Co., Pa. ont 
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